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by this principle than by motives of a moral and political na-: 
tare, Addreéfling himfelf: partieularly to-the inhabitants of 


Farne(s, h¢'éxpreffes bis hope’ of ‘meeting Aa acah appro 













tion and gncoutagement, by , placing ‘before. laudable. 
examples of their anceftors ‘in every, civil a a ee virtue,: 


and’ by rendering them acquainted with | wee ancient «cuftoms,: 
rights, and -pfivileges, ‘on ‘whieli ‘their teittred depend: AY 
plan fo w 4 devifed feryes not eal 9 Se to convey wr sags guedére 
but likewife to excite a generous... emulation, end pi 
to Mr. Weltthe favour -of the public, as.weliias: the gtatitude 
of his provinefal'readers.’' st 219bsyat shod? : sAmogt ACKEe 
The Rack OF Futnefs' ti an infblated Ace OF land ih Lait 
cafhire, angiently pofigfied ‘by che Setuntii;. where .ftands the. 
royal sblinpr of St. Mary of Furnefs,iin the Vale_of Nights 
fhade, ‘near\Dalton:' “After accutately'deforibing the country 
of Furnefs,‘ the author’ protéeds todeliver a. acdoudt Of the’ 
abbey, concerning which we, are,told-that it was. founded on 
the nones of July, A. D..12275.by-Stephen. earh.of Morton 
Vou, XXXVIII, Sept. 1774, M and 
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and Bulloign, afterwards king of England. It was eredted in 
a place called Bekangs-Gill, a name derived from Bekang, 
fi ignifying the Solanum Lethale, or deadly nighthhade, which 
plant grows plentifully in that neighbourhood. “The monks _ 
of this abbey were originally a branch, or filiation, from the 
monaftery of Savigny in Normandy, which at that time had 
been founded about fifteen years, Before Mr. Welt profecutes 
his fubje& any further, he takes a general view of the origin 
and progrefs of monatftic life, and entertains his readers with 
an account of the Ciftercian and Savigny order of monks, He 
gives the following brief detail of the monaftic inftiration, 


“© Soon after the Chriftian religion fad inade*forrie confiderable 
be refs in the Eaft, the policy of the Roman empire expofed the 
effors of it to many and great inconveniencies, and a fucceffion 
nf wnedy perfecutions: the two laft, under Decius and Dioclefian, 
more é pony obliged many to betake themfelves to niduntains, 
deferts, and {olitary places,’to fecure, themfelves.from the unre- 
lenting fary of thele bloody tyrants: there they found a fafe re- 
treat, with time and liberty to give themfelves up to the exercife 
‘of piety and divine contemplation, in a courfe of moft rigorous 
mortifications and preterngtural aufterjties. This kind of life, 
which neceffity gave rife to, was afterwards, in the time of the 
Chriftian emperors, embraced through choice; and Pacomius,. 
about the middle of the fourth committed to writing rules 
for regular focieties, and founded:fome monafteries in the environs 
of Thebes in Egy eypts this example was..foon after fallowed in all 
parts of the Chriftian world; and, exclufive, of the difputed an- 
tiquity of Glaftenbury eran hE it is evident from Gildas (the moft 
ancient Britith author now extant) 8 monster tes hae heen eftab- 
lithed in Britain long before St, A sand bis companions came 
thither : however, it doth not 4 that there re ws AY general 
rule for fuch communitjeés,' but that cack and: mon: had 
their peculiar regulations.’ The Se firft coming into 
Britain, deftroyed many of thelé s communities ; and at 
Bancos ys Coed, i.e. Bancog the Wood, in Flinthhire,, 
. wards of eleven hundred monks were inhumanly butchered by. 
e Saxons themfelyes, after the n fome pac eh embraced 
Chriftianity : and all their s books and records were de- 
ftroyed; a lof the more éonfiderable, as it had been the feat. 
Cp Sear and the repofitory of every thing valuable, for ages 
P 
* The Saxons, on their converfion to Chriftianity, founded many 
monafteries y and Auftin the monk Jaid down rules for their con- 
duct. However, feveral incurfions of the Danes were fatal ta the 
Saxon monks: thofe invaders robbed, plundered, and burnt, the. 
monatteries ; and ftripped, and frequently mu » the defence- 
lefs monks; but after the re-eftablifhment of the $4x6n govern- 
ment, St. Dunftan, abbot of Glaftenbury, was the at relforer of 
monaftic difcipline in England : ‘he fir fettled the rule 
in allits purity within his own abbey of Batentenys nee after-. 
wards propagated the fame chraughast all the religious houfes on. 
the fouth fide the Trent. 
* The ftriétnefs of the Benedi&in rule, the: vexcellency of the 
— itenjoined, the piety of © ar: monks, aad’ the ata 
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of hei ti lives, compared With thé ‘condua of the fecular canoties 
ea ht over Mer the nation to. ap, cathy the reform § and king 
ir hak If feconded it with’ thority, «This : 
‘was effefted abott the middlé"} bw: lr century, aiid was Coft- 
fined to the fouth file of the’ j for ‘it Was: not till imé 
after ‘the® Céngueft, tthe iftin’ rule made’any progrels on 
4 ei: fide-the Trent: Pron the death of Edgar aad $c. Dun» 
he fran of religious “houfes was at @ ftand till after 
bic ff? when archbi hey Lf nc dbliged all the monks of 
the old way who had not fd to the abbot-of ers . 
at ws of tlie Bénediatiti rule: this ‘was-agreed on in @ 
council het on, A. 'D. 9675, whereby a greater uniformi 
of difc nas obferved in ‘alk bre ri he ‘Bogs 
than had ever before trkeh piace.” « 


_ The: Jearned author next enquires at, what.,petiod monks 
were firlt introduced into England, ‘and delivers the: reafons 
genietally’ a ghed for the rapid progrefs of the feveral religi- 
ous order$.in this Kingdom. From. ig? chata&é: of the Nor- 
man princes.there is. good ground for fufpefting that the fa- 
vour they théwed to:the( inftitutions proceeded. tather from 
fitical thatt'teligions- motive}; ‘But in’ confirmation of theit 
ing. ‘partly’ influenced’ ‘hy “the latter,’ Mr, Weft préfeats us 
; it the. sraplaiion of, a grant of king Henty'T,’to. Ang tk 
of Gyfburgh, in the: ealt ding of pinmpeony 4 is as 
lows,” | 
“In the name aby the ‘noth dnd tindtvidéd ae by i eu 


nificent ts of ‘kings and bri ices, the church is e1 id now 
as eit over he Bis mane al. Grelo e ire 9 id a 


dom ie 16 shea 2 ay pias rere "ah iS. i 
an eligiou » by w 
rength of or v ington tego Bt se and % pie ie “ae of 
Beate | is meray op ce pret to Teh rmily y fe Fay tana a 
ore ’ 100 , ing oO 

of Wi Wills the bay for the | ‘ood of my foul, the oe gk 
wife, aaa the fouls of my prede efor, do by royal authotity pies. 
and confrm whatever Robért it de rus hath % aint to thé charch of 
Gifburgh, and the brethren, here egulatly | ferving God, as well 
the charch itfelf, as the lands, potfeffi ors, afi a oinet rents, to the 
honour of God ‘and holy church, “&c.”" 

After producing a great ‘nember of or charters, the 
author treats of the order, dfefs, and privileges of the monks 
of Furnefs; in the courfe of which detafl we meet with tany 
interefting remarks relative to the appropriation of tythes. . Ih 
the fubfequent chapter, we find a catalogue of the abbots of 
Furnefs, which «is fucceeded by an accoiint of the fcite and 
building of the abbey. For the gratification of Our readers 
we fhall fele& this part of the work. 

¢ This abbey was well fituated to amfwer all the views “atid uré 
pofes of its afcetic inhabitants, Furnefs being a kind of peninfula, 


or nafe or nefs. of land, as its name i:nports, defended on thé 


morth and fouth by dangerous quick-fands, on the weft by Stv 
M 2 George @ 
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George's channel, or the Irith - cored with Furnefs Fells on the 
eaft, which in thofe days were cov with woods; and the roads 
leading to it, being then but little frequented, the country 
- fome. meafure from the dinof, war, and the, incurfions-of the 
ers who lived on the frontiers of the two kingdoms of 
and Scotland, and, as,often as national quarrels ga gave oc- 
» gratified their ‘paffion for praeet, © by 
and. often demolifhing thefe repofitories of envi 
feats of eafe, and plenty. This was‘often a ay ge rat 
bies and religious houfes as were fou pang 
within the reach. of a Scottith ineu ery: hg yun he ' 
of the Humber and Severn,, From thefe cal mi. rae was, 
by the advantage of fituation, in 3 great meafure f Near the 
extremity of this nefs of land, towards the narrow 
vale ftretches itfelf from the north, and opens to che ra 1: it is 
well Reber se a’ rivulet of fine water ae ne tee =e 
centi{prings, wi own this ale, the abe r an 
—_ wrdway down this vale, the ftands.:: The fite is 
gloomy and romantic, and there gro thal Bekan, or 
eadly night-thade, from whence the e yale: haa ‘the seen < 
Bekany ill. This vale, at its opening to the fouth, forms ‘an 
agreea le afpeat to the mid-da ites te aks and private place, 
fo well formed and accom ted drew. ate 
attention of Evans, with his afcaty, them hee e 
buildings took up the whole breath F the. auaere k from 
whence og oh eee Be byt high renter 
Overto the e. Hence it fecreted e groun 
and setheditte that furround it, as not to be difcovered at. any 
diftance. . There fuch terraffes, leading. to different views of the 
ftately ruins, might be formed, would ft remains if ‘not tps 
any in. England. As to the buik g itfelf, thie’ 
breathe the plain fimplicity of tatte, t hich is amet a in moft 
houfes belonging to the Ciftercian monks, which were erected 
about the ‘ine Sate with Furne(s abbey.’ . & chapter-houfe i 8 
the only nin belonging to it, that 1s i ia ak ys ele- 
gance of Gothic Emptule ; it roof hath b Exiarch teeta : 
(prob dolor !) to fall in. rhe daft end of the heli bd bave 
een an additional part, intended for a belfrey, to'eafé'the main a 
but that is'as plain as the reft: had the monks even in- 
ated it, the ftone would not admit of fuch work as has ‘been 
executed at Fountains and Rieval abbies. The eaft' end of the 
church contained five altars, befides’ the high altar, as the diftin®& 
= ls thew ; and probably there’ was a private altar ‘in the fa- 
y- As to magnitude, it was the fecond in England belonging 
ol the Ciftercian monks, .and in opulence the next after Foun 
‘abbey in Yorkhire,, The church and cloifters were encom 
with a wall, which commenced at the eaft fide of the great door, 
and formed the ftrait inclofure, and a fpace of ground, to the 
amount of fixty-five acres, was) furrounded with a ftrong ftone 
wall,- which inclofed’ their mills; kilns, ovens,and ftews for ree 
ceiving their fifth, the ruins of which.are ftill vifible.. This was 
the great inclofure, now called the Deer park. 
‘ It has been already obferved, that there were-amongft the 
‘monks different’ ¢laffes, to each of which different departments 
were a ed. The monks who attended the church. Service, were 
tonfiried to frie filence, and ftrait’ inclofure ; the times for neste 
+ f verfation 
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Welt’s Metiguities of Furnefs.’ 165 
verfation were,- after dinner, in the Locutorium, or converfation-. 
room, and on fome particular days, when they had liberty to walk 
abroad in gompany’ exercife and relaxation, they being but {el- 
dom permitted to receive or return vifits. The other clafs of monks 
were employed in cultivating their lands, and performing the fer- 
vile — wes m ry. | " pam | 

* The abbey of Furnefs was a mother monaftery, had under . 
her nine ho four of which were filiations from Furnefs,- s. The 
monatftery' of Caldre, in Cumberland; 2.’ Swinfhead, or Swyn- 
theved abbey, in Lincolnfhire ; 3. The abbey of Ruffin, in Man; 
4. Fermoi, in Ireland; 5. Ynes; 6. Hol ofs; 7.. Wythnea ; 
8, Corkonrouth; 9. Ynefelughen ; with Arkelo, ne: Bello- 


0. 

‘ At the diffolution, the revenues of Furnefs abbey, according 
to Dugdale, were valued at Ses]. 16s. according to Speed, 9661. 78, - 
In the thirty-firft and thirty-fecond years of the reign of king Ed~ 
ward I. the reats were rsgol. 88, 2d. as aflerted in a manulcript in 


the Manchefter library.’ 


. The author: then prefents us with an. agreement between 
the abbot of Furnefs and his tenants, in the reign of Henry 
VIII; a furvey of the revenues of the abbey, immediately be- 
fore the diffolution; the fum of the domeftic provifions paid 
by the tenants to the abbey, with an eftimate of the compa- 
rative yalue to the prefent time.. It appears from this account 
that the fum total of the rents belonging to the abbey of 
Furnefs, amounted to 9461. 2s. 10d. of the money of thofe 
times. | 
The articles which Mr. Weft next produces are, a Tranfla- 
tion of the Surrender of the Abbey to King Henry VIII. the 
Grant of the Re&ory of Dalton to Roger Pyle, the laft Abbot 
of Furnefs ; General Refleétions on the Diffolution of Monaf- 
teries ; with the State of Furnefs after the Diffolution. After 
a variety of articles of a fimilar nature, ferving to elucidate 
the hiftory of his fubje&, the author favours us with an abe 
ftracét of the cuftoms of feveral manors in Furnefs, eftablithed 
fince the diffolution. The account of thefe, in the following 
paflage, will fhew how much they breathe the fpirit of the 
feudal fyftem. 

_* Each manor, within the lordthip of Furnefs, has its own code 
of cuftoms and bye-laws, by which the tenants are governed, and 


upon which the tenures depend; but, as thefe cuftoms are all 
formed by one general fcale, of feudal fubordination, it will be pro- 
per, firft, to thow the particulars wherein they differ, and then give 


fome of them at large. ¢ en ; 
* In the manor of Kirkby Irelith, the widow is intitled, durin 


her widowhood, to the moiety of the eftate whereof her hufban 
died feifed, but forfeits her right thereto upon marriage, or breach 
of chaitity. 

‘ Every tenant, upon being admitted toa tenement, pays to the 
lord of the manor twenty years quit-rent for a fine, 


M ¢ ‘ Every 
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* Every intire tenement was formerly obliged to. keepone horfe 
and harnefs for the king's fervice;'on. the borders, or, elfewhere; 
(thefe were called Summer ee of .which thirty were kept in 

a 


Kirkby ;) and was alfo to furnitha boon plough; and a boon har-. 


yow; that is, .a day’s plowing and. harrowing; and no one is to 


Jet his land, for any term exceeding feven years, without licence, 

$ Tenements in this manor are, by -treafom or felony, forfeited 
to the lord. | | we | 

* Atenant convicted of wilful perjury forfeits to the lord twenty 
years rent, and for petty larceny, ten years rent, 

¢ In the manor of Pennington, the tenant, on hisadmiffion, pays’ 
a fine of fixteen years quit-rent. 

‘On the death of the lord, and upon every change of lord. by 
defcent, the tenant pays a further fine of fx years quit-rent ; 
and a running fine, town term, or greflom, is payable every feventh 

ear. 
4 ¢ The heir, where there is a widow, pays a heriot. 

* Every tenant is obliged to carry a horft-load once a year te’ 
Muncafter, and half a horfe-toad to Lancafter. 

‘ Every tenant muft plant two trees of the fame kind for every 
one that he falls.’ The cuftoms of this manor were eftablifhed by’ 
a decree in Chancery, March 20, 1664; in purfuance of an agree- 
ment entered into, ea Jofeph Pennington, of Muncafter, efq. 
lord of the manor, and the tenants. = 

‘In the manor of Muchiland, the tenant, on being admitted to 
his tefiement, pays to the lord of the manor two years rent, over 
and above the ufua! annual rent. ; 

‘ Every tenant paying gas. rent was formerly obliged to find 
a horfe and harnefs, for the king’s fervice, on the borders, or elfe- 
where. , 

« Every tenant, who pays 20s. a year’s rent, was to furnifh a 
man harnafled for the king’s fervice. ‘ ma 

‘ Every qid tenant paid a greffom ef ope year’s rent on the death 
of the lord, and every new tenant pays two years rent to the next 
heir. The widow, in this manor, has one third of the tenement dur- 
ing her chafte wigowhcod. , 

‘ If a tenement is not prefented within a year and a day after’ 
the death of the tenant, or if it be fold, fet, or let, without pay-. 
jng the fine, or gretiom, far a year and day; then the lord, if there 
be not good diftrefs upon the grounds, may feife fuch tenement 
jnto his hands as a forteiture, &c. 

‘ The cuftoms of this manor were confirmed by queen Elizabeth, 
on the 3d of March, in the oth year of her reign. ~~ 

* In the manor of Lowick, the cuftoms are much the fame as in 
Kirkby Irelith, except in the article of forfeitures. - In this manor 
the running greflom, or town term, is a year’s rent, every feventh 
year, paid to the lord. There are four houfe-lookers annually 
appointed for reviewing, and affigning timber for neceflary re- 

airs. 

‘ In the manor of Nevel-Hall, the admittance fine is two years 
rent, over and above the accuitomed yearly rent. ‘The heriot, én. 
the change of lord, is half a year’s rent. The running: greffom, 
or town term, is half a year’s rent every feventh year. Every te-’ 
yant paying 20s. rent was formerly to 3 a a horfe harnefled in 
readinels tor the king’s fervice, The widow in this manor, if the 
firit wite, to have half the tenement; but if thé bea latter wife, 
then only one third of the tenement, 
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‘A pense tyes eae may, ee en ke 
his tenement to any of his fons; and, in défault of to any 
of his daughters, as he thinksfit. A tenant may let, or 
any tenement, or part of it, for a year, without papas and ma 
* he. whole tenant right, or any part of it, with from the 
andl i 3 : mt 
_ © The cuftoms of this manor wére confirmed by king James Is 
in the firft year of his reign, 1603. | . 
‘ N. B. The rents mentioned above are the old and immutable 
rents,” 


Mr, Welt proceeds to relate fome particulars relating to the 
priory of Conifhead, and the rectory of Ulverftone, after 
which he prefents us with a fynopfis of the Furnefs families, 
introduced with the following juft reflections. “ 


* It has been a prevailing on, in every age, and amongft all 
nations, whether civilifed er barbarous, to cultivate a high opinion 
of themfelves, on account of their being defcended from renowned 
anceftors; and this partiality, in the early periods ef feciety, has 
been of fingular fervice in animating the undertaking, and intorc- 
ing the execution, of the moft daring enterprifes for’tive of 
the ftate. The fame fpirit diffufes itielf into particular. families, 
who, catching the national enthufiafm of illuftrious defcent, have 
diftinguifhed themfeives by eminent férviees in the field and in the 
cabinet 5 though it fhould be granted, that the ideal anceftor, 
decorated with fictitious virtues, is the idol of oredulity and ro- 
Mmance, yet the real defcendants are ne lefs Infpired with the high 
notion of their national, or family importance, and a contempt of 
every thing unworthy of the fame. However puerile this national 
attachment, or family prejudice, may appear to the civilifed {cep- 
tic of the day, refined into the difbelief of every truth, and fteeled 
againft the partial tender feelings of the sao yet to derive an 
amportance from defcent, .is itfelf laudable, ufeful to fociety-s 
but where facts are afcertained from authentic records, fefficient to 
mark the illu@rious origin of a nation, tribe, or family, from an- 
ceftors of high antiquity, fuch defcent is to be confidered as a per- 
petuity of fuccefien in the prefent reprefentatives, with obliga- 
tion of conveying the fame to their poiterity: and this feems to 
the genuine meaning, and natural language, of that partiality to 
national and family anceftors, which -characterifes all men, civil 
or barbarous, and is found ia one of the great principles of. focial 
compact, “* amor patriz,” that partiality felt by every one for the 
nation he belongs te. ' 

‘ And as the tranfactions of the diltant progenitor are in ge- 
_ neral expreflive of the warniek affection, and glow of tender paf- 
fions ; the memory ef them becomes more interefting, ‘and the in- 
ftructions more pleafing and perfuafive.’ 


The Synopfis exhibits a fhort hiftorical account of fixteen 
families, which have poffeffed eftates in the country of Furnefs. 
through a period of many ages. This fubje& is fucceeded by 
a view of the ftate of population in Furnefs, extracted from 
the parith regifters : and the volume concludes with a large 
Appendix, containing the copies of charters, and other pae 
pers relative to the hiftory of Furnefs,. Among thefe we meet 

M 4 with 
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with an abftra& of a bill prepared, after.the fupprefiion of the 
leffer monafleries, to,be paffed into an aé& of parliament for the 
fupport: of hofpjtality, relief of the poor, “&¢. © Fhis bill is 
copied from the original in the Btitith Muléumn, and affords a 
proof ‘of the neceffity to which the poor were reduced by the 
fuppreffion of the religious houfes,- Whether-its not being 
pafied into a law ought to be imputed to the traditional hof- 
-pitality of our anceftors, which ‘rendered fuch-an eftablith- 
ment unneceflary, we fhall leave undetermined, The very 


propofal of the bill, however, is repugnant to thatidea. The 
bill is. as follows, | 


¢ —— In they moft humble wyfe {chewed unto yor. moft royall 
majte. the lords fpiritual and temporall, and all other yor. mo 
_‘lovyng fubjeét, the commons yn thys yor. moft highe court of par- 
‘ liament aflemblyd, That when of lies yn yor. parliament holden 
at Weitm, the forth daye of February, yn the xxvijth of yor. moft 
_gracious reign, among other, it was ther ordenyd, eftablithd, and 
enacted, that yor. royall majefte thold have and enjoy, to you, yor. 
heirs and fucceffors for ever, all and finguler fuch monafteryes, 
pr’eryes, and other religios houfes of. monks, chanons, and nons, 
of what kynds or condicion, of habit, rules, or order, foever they 
wer, notwithflanding, which. had not above the cler yerly value 
_of iic, i, &c. by meanes whereof many and divers religeous houfes 
withyn your realme wer fupprefled accordingly ;. fome other again, 
as yet, remain unfupreflyd: and ALBeyT, moft drad foverayn 
lord, at the makyng of the fayd aé&, it -was.thought that we might 
full well therby have advanced the revenues of yor. noble crowa, 
without prejudice or hurt of ony yor. poor fubjects, or of the com- 
mon wealth of this yor. realme; yet neverthelefs, the experience, 
which we have had by thofe houfes that alrady be: fuprefied, 
fcheweth playnly unto us, that a great hurt and decay is thereby 
comen, and herafter thall come to thys yo’r realme, and gret em- 
poverifhing of many yo’r poor obedient fubjeéts for lak of hofpi- 
.talite, and good houfholdyng, that was wont in them to be kept, 
to the gret releffe the poor people of all the countries adjoynyng 
to the faid monafteryes, befid the maintenance of many fuch hot- 
nee a and laborurs that daylye wer kept on the fayd religeous 
ou . : 

* It may therefor plese your highnes of your accoftomable good- 
nefs, at the contemplacion of the humble petition of us yo'r trew 
and faithfull fubjects, and for the entire love and ion that 
yo’r majeftie hathe alwayes born, and berreth to the common 
wealthe of this yo’r realme; that it may be enaéted by auéthorite 

of this prefent parliament, that all and every perfon or perfons, 
which have taken ony of the faid mon (that is to fay, the 
manfion, place, or {cyt of the monafterye, with the demynes therto 
belonging) yn ferm of yo'r highnefs, or of ony yo'r officers, hav- 
‘ang auctoritie to make leafe of the fame, or that hereafter thal! take, 
&c. under the feal of yo'r court of augmentacion, thall, after the’ 
feft of St. Michell th’archangell, next enfueyng, dwell and keep 
houfe upon the faid {cite, &c. or ellysto make a eafe of the fame te 
fome other fubftan{cial farmor, which fhall dwell, &c, there to keep 
hofpitality, accordyng to their habilnes and degres, wherby the land 
may be manured and tilled for the fufficient fynding of the hot 

Ol- 
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hofpitalite ; Aabenete elf and feryants may be fett ta work, and 


el tetoye ¢ country adjoynyng greatly 1 d and re- 
eve ‘DY. ‘ . 

”_€ Be yt alfo enaéted, &c. that all grau » and exchaunges 
of cay'ah the faid omadieeyess of are cell therunto elong- 


ing, made, or that hereafter fhall be » ‘by yo'r highnes, 
to ony of yo’r loving {ubjects, thall ftand good and to 
them, &c. ‘accordyng to the tenur and words of ed sear to 
hem made ; nevertheles that they, ther heirs, &&c. thall dwell and 
keep hofpitality upon the manfion, &c. fo to them graunted, or 
ellis to make leafys of the fame, with all the demaynes thereunto 
belongyng, to other honeft farmors, &c. and that as well the 
grauntees as the leffees, befor reherfed, obferve this ordinatio 
upon payn of forfaytur of x!. for every monith that they fo offen 
the on half therof to be to the ufe of our fovraign lord the king, 
he other half to him that will fue therfor’ by byll, aétion, &c. 
Provided always, that this aét take place in all monafteryes that be 
alredy facpresied, or which be on this fide the of Trent, al- 
though the fuppreffion of the fame be yet deffercd.” ‘or 
The work is illuftrated with a map of the Liberty of Furnefs; 

a Plan of the Abbey of St. Mary; a perfpeétive View of its 
Ruins elegantly engraved; and an Engraving of its common 
Seal. The contents of the volume in general, evince Mr, 
Weft to have been extremely affiduous in bis refearches, and 
while they caft a clear light on a part of the Englith antiquities, 
they muft ina particular manner gratify the curiofity of the 
~ Sababitants of Furnefs. 


-_— — 





Il. 4 Voyage towards the North Pole undertaken by bis Majefty’s 
"Command (773. By Conftantine John Phipps, 410. 125. 6d. 
boards. Nourle. — 19 


Te difcoyery of a paflage to the Eaft Indies by the north 
pole has long been co d as an object of importance 
to the commerce of this country, as it’ would greatly fhorten 
the voyage to thofe parts, and afford us no {mall advantage 
over Spain and Portugal in our navigation to the Spice Iflands. 
Upon this idea the profecution of fuch a difcovery was fir 
fuggefted, and warmly recommended to king Henry VIII. by 
Robert Thorne, a merchant of Briftol, in the year 1527. It 
was the opinion of this zealous proje€tor, that the climate of 
the polar region could not be intemperately cold (he means, 
no doubt, in fummer) on account of the fun’s continuing 
annually in the horizon fora length of time. But this opi- 
nion, however apparently well founded, experience has con- 
firmed to be erroneous: and we queftion whether the national 
advantage generally fuppofed to refult from fuch a difcovery, 
would not prove equally ideal. For, admitting that a north- 
eaft paflage to Afia were really practicable, it is more than 

pra. 
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probable that Ruffia, on account of her vicinity, would ‘draw 
the preateft emolument from the difcovery ; and that the Bri- 
tith commerce, inftead of being increafed, would aétually be 
injured by the event. Whatever idea, however, has formerly 
been entertained of the practicability of the paflage in quef- 
tion, the journal now before us feems fufficient fully to extin- 
tinguifh the expeftation of its ever being effected. The fea- 
fon in which this voyage was performed is acknowledged to 
have been the moft favourable for the execution of the defign ; 
notwithftanding which circumftance, we find it was with the 
utmoft difficulty: that the voyagers could penetrate fo far as 
within nearly feven degrees of the pole. Convinced, at 
length, that the greateft efforts of human induftry never can 
furmount the eternal barriers with which nature has encircled 
the polar region, the philofophical world. muft renounce the 
pleafing hope of carrying their refearches ‘beyond the frozen 
limits of navigation, and content themfelves with the obferv- 
ations that have been made in. the profecution of the ardu- 
ous defign, which has at leaft contributed to the advancement 
of nautical knowledge. 

The honourable writer of the journal informs us in his in- 
trodu@ion, that this voyage was undertaken in confequence 
of an applicatich from the Royal Society to the earl of Sand- 
wich, laid by his lordfhip before his majefty, for endeavouring 
to afcertain how far navigation was praéticable towards the 
north pole. The thips with which it was performed were the 
Racehorfe.and Carcals bombs, which were fitted for the pur- 
pofe. in the completeft manner. With every neceflary provi- 
fion for the voyage, and with the beft digefted plan for rendering 
it fubfervient to ufeful obfervation, the fhips failed from the 
Nore on June 2d, 1773, under the command of captain 
Phipps, whofe accurate journal does equal honour to his zeal 
for the fervice, and to his naval abilities. 

_ We fhall prefent our readers with the relation of the diffi- 
culties encountered on this voyage, from the ice with which 
the: thips were furrounded. | 


* Auguft 1ft. The ice preffed in faft; there was not now the 
fmallef opening ; the two thips were within lefs than two lengths 
of each other, feparated by ice, and neither having room to turn. 
The ice, which had been-all flat the day before, and almoft level 
with the water's edge, was now in many places forced higher than 
the main yard, by the pieces fqueezing together. Our latitude 
this day at-noon, by the double altitude, was 80° 37’. 


‘a. Thick foggy wet weather, blowing freth to the Weftward; 
the ice immediately about the thips rather loofer than the day be- 
fore, but yet hourly fetting in fo faft upon us, that there feemed 
to be no probability of getting the thips out again, without a ftrong 
eat, or north eaft wind, There was not the {malleft appearance 


of 
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of open water, except a little towards the weft: point of the north. 
eaft land. ‘The feven iflands and north eat land, with the frozen: 
fea, formed almoft a bafon, leaving but about four points, opening 
for the me pe ney wesagy ey when OF Bide 

‘ 4. e. weather ; oe (we. ived 
that the thips had babe -tidente far to the ealtward; the ice was 
much clofer than before, and the paflage by which. we had come: 
in from the weftward clofed up, no open water being in t, ei- 
ther in that or any other quarter. pilots” havi exprefied a 
with to get. if poffibie farther out, the thips compa were fet 
to work at five in the morning, to cut’a paflage through the ice, 
and warp through the {mall openings to the d. We found 
the ice very deep, having: fawed fometimes through pieces twelve 
feet thick. This lahour'was continued the whole day, but without 
any fucce(s; our utmctt efforts not having moved the thips above 
three hundred yards to the weftward. through the ice, at the fame 
time that they had been driven (together with the ice itfelf, to: 
which they were faft) far to the N E and eaftward, by the currents 
which had alfo forced the loofe ice from the weftward, between 
the iflands, where it became packed, and as firm as the main 
body. ' 

oA Quite calm till evening, when we. were flattered with a ligh 
air to the ealtward, which did not laft long, and had no favour-. 
able effect. The wind was now at NW, with a very thick fog, 
the fhip driving to the eaftward. The pilots feemed to a 
hend that the ice extended very far to the fouthward and weft» 
ward. 

* 5. The probability of getting the thips out appearing every 
baie lefs, and the fealon bene  - far advanced, ae leaden 
refolution became neceflary as to the fteps to be taken for the pre- 
fervation of the people. As the fituation of the thips prevented 
us from fering the ftate of the ice to the weftward, by which our 
future proceedings muft in a great meafure be determined, I fent 
Mr. Walden, one of the midhipmen, with two pilots, to an ifland 
about twelve miles off, which I have diftinguifhed in the charts by 
the name of Walden’s Ifland, to fee where the open water lay. — 

‘ 6. Mr. Walden and the pilots, who were fent the day b:fore 
to examine the ftate of the ice from the ifland, returned this 
morning with am account, that the ice, though clofe all about us, 
was open to the weftward, round the point by which we came in. 
They alfo told me, that when upon the ifland they had the wind 
very freth to the eaftward, though where the thips lay it had been 
almoft calm all day. This circwmftance confiderably leffened the 
hopes we had hitherto entertained of the immediate effect of an 
eafterly wind in clearing the bay. We had but one alternative 5 
either patiently to wait the event of the weather upon the thips, 
in hopes of getting them out, or to betake ourfelves to the boats,: 
The thips had diiven into thoal water, having but fourteen fa- - 
thom. ‘Should they, or the ice to which they were: faft, take the 

rovad, they muft be inevitably loft, and probably overfet. » The 

opes of getting the fhips out was not haitily to be relinquithed, 
nor obftinately adhered to, til all other means of retreat were cut 
off. Having no harbour to-lodge them in, it would be impofli- 
ble to winter them here, with any probability of their being 
again ferviceable ; our provifions would be very thort for fuch an 
undertaking, were it otherwife feafible; and ws | what ap 
peared impofiible, that we could get to the neareft rocks, and " € 
‘ me 


. 
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fome conveniences for wintering, beuig new in an. unfrequenteid 
Kime where thips never even attempt:to come, we fhould have the 





difficulties to-encounter the next year, without the fame re- 
urces; the remains of the, fhip’s «company, in all probabi- 
Hity, not in-health; no provifions ; and the fea not fo open, this 
year having certainly been uncommonly clear. Indeed it could 
not have been expeéted that more than a very fmall part thould 
farvive- the hardthips: of fuch a winter with every advantage 5 
much lefs-in our prefent fituation. On the other hand, the un- 
dertaking to move fo large a body for fo confiderable a diftance 
by boats, was not without very ferious difficulties. Should we. re- 
maim much longer here, the bad.weather muft be expedted to fet 
m. Tie ftay of the Dutchmen to the northward is very doubtful : 
if the northern harbours keep clear, they ftay till the beginning of 
September; but when the loofe ice fets. in, t v4 quit them imme- 
diately. I thought it proper to: fend»for the o of botb fhips, 
and informed them of my intention of. preparing the boats for. 
going away. I immediately hoifted out the boats, and took every 
precaution im my power te make them fecurg and comfortable: 
the fitting would neceflarily take up fome days. The water fhoal. 
ing, and the fhips driving faft towards the rocks to the NE, I or- 
dered canvafs bread-bags to be made, in cafe it thould be necef- 
fary very fuddenly to betake ourfelves to the boats: I alfo fent a 
man with a lead and line to the northward, and another from the 
Carcafs to the eaftward, to found wherever they found cracks in 
the ice, that we might have notice: before either the thips, or the 
ice to which they were faft, took the ground; as in that cafe, they 
muft initantly have been crufhed or overfet. The weather bad; 
moft part of the day foggy, and rather cold. 

« gth. In the morning f fet out with the launch over the ice ; 
fhe hauled much eafier than I could have expected; we got her 
about two miles. I then returned with the people for ther din- 
wer. Finding the ice rather more open near the fhips, I was en- 
couraged to attempt moving them. The wind being eafterly, 
though but little of it, we fet the fails, and got the oy about a 
mile to the weftward. They moved,indeed, but very flowly, and 
were not now by a great deal fo far tothe weftward as where they 
were befet. However, I kept all the fail upon them, to force 
through whenever the ice facked the leaft.. The people behaved 
very well in hauling the boat ; they feemed reconciled to the idea 
of quitting the fthips, and to have the fulleft confidence in their 
officers. The boats could not with the greateft diligence be got 
to the water fide before the fourteenth ; if the fituation of the 
thips did not alter by that time, I fhould not be juftified in ftaying 
longer by them. Inthe mean‘time I refolved to carry on both ate 
tempts together, moving the boats conftantly, but without omit. 
ting any opportanity of getting the thips through. 
© Sth, At half pait four; fent two pilots with three men to fee 
the ftate of the ice to the weftward, that I might judge of the 
probability of getting the thips out. At nine they returned, and 
reported the ice to be very heavy and clofe, confifting chiefly of 
Farge fields, Between nine and ten this morning, I fet out with 
the people, and got'the launch ‘above three miles. The: weather 
being foggy, and the people having worked hard, I thought it beft 
to return on board between fix and feven. The fhips had in the 
mean time moved fomething through the ice, andthe ice itfelf 


had ‘drifted fill"more to the weftward, At night there was com 
nents: wind, 
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wind, and a thick Et ed Dred read 
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it was not fach as to juitify 
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we leit. At Ry. €_ MOF ih pd rec 
we were fta to the we mf ween t 
both in fight ; ge metry Renn Wee ‘2 


To iefreth the men after thele fatigues, the! reficls came 0 
an anchor in ‘the harbour. of Smeerenberg,  wherethe thavic 


gators .made . feveral obfervations a +. ‘worthy : of being 


communicated, to the-public., .... Hee aes, 
~ © During‘our-ftay, fays the’ journdti®e, 1 again Set wpthe pendur 


lum, but was not fo fortunate as before, never having bee able 
to get an ‘obfervation of a revolution of the ‘fun, er-even. equal ‘al- 
titudesfor the time. | We'had an-opportunity'of determining the 
refraction at midnight, which re within ja. few>feconds te 
the calculation in’ Dr. Bradley’s table, ao. the barometer 
and thermometer. Bemg within fight of C Cliff; I took a 
furvey of this part of Fart Haven; to conneét if with’ the: plan of 
the other part. Dr. Irving’ climbed. up a mountain, to take ite 
height with the barometén, which«I ancensulede -atoghemfame ‘time 
comethtently with great care. “By repeated. obfervations here we 
F und thé latitude to be 79° 44/, which | by the: soe Maan 
exadtly with'the latitude of Cloven Clift. determined before; the 
longitude ‘9% 50” 45” E's aps 82° 8/24 variation” rere bale 
which, agrees alfo with the obfervation’ made on fhore 
The tide flowed here half pat One, ‘the fame as hevege ‘Seng hae 


bour. . 
‘ Oppofite to the back where the- inftrtamehte-ttood, was one-of 


the mot remarkable Icebergs inthis countrys Icebergs anes 
es 
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bodies of ice any Sig vallies between the high mountains; the 
face towards the fea is nearly perpendicular, and of a erp ely 
Fight green colour. That reprefented in the engraving, from a 
tketch taken by Mr. D'Auvergne wr the was about three 
hundred feet high, with a cafcade of water iffuing out of it. The 
black movntains, white foow, and beautiful colour of the ice, 
make a very romantick and uncommon pi€ture. Large pitces fre- 
uently break off from the Icebergs, and fall with great noife ‘into 
© water : we obferved one piece which had floated Out into the 
bay, aid grounded in twenty-four fathom ; it was fifty feet b 
gw of the water, and of the fame bea colour as 
e Iceberg. . rapt Mobic 
* A particular defcription of all the plants and animals will have 
a place in the Appendix. I thall here mention fuch general ob- 
fervations as my fhort ftay enabled me to make. ftone we 
found was per | a kind of marble, ‘which ‘diffolved in the 
marine acid. ‘We perccived no‘ marks’ of minerals of any kind, 
nor the leaft appearance of prefestt, of remains of forther volca- 
noes. Neither did we meet with infeéts, or any {pecies of reptiles; 
not even the common earthworm. We faw no fpritijs°Or fivers, 
the water, which we found in great plenty, being all prodiaced by 
the melting of the fnow from mountains. ‘During the whole 
time we were in thefe latitudes, there wag np thunder ‘or lights. 
wing. I moft alfo add, that I never found what ‘is meati 
Marten (who is Benetally accurate in his obférvations, and faithful 
in his accounts) of the fun at midnight refembling in appearance 
the moon; I faw no difference in clear weather between the fun 
at midnight and any other time, but what arofe from a different 
degree of altitude ; the brightnefs of the light appearing there, as 
well as elfewhere, to depend upon the obliquity of his rays.. The 
tky was in general loaded with bard white ; fo that I do not 
remember to have ever feen the fun and the horizon both free from 
them evea in the cleareft weather. We could always perceive 
when we were approaching the ice, long before we faw it by @ 


bright a ance near the ho which the pilots called the 
* Blink Ppshe Ice.” Hudfon reniatk » that the fea where he met 


with ice was blue; but the green fea was free from it: I was par- 
ticularly attentive to obferve this difference, but could never dif- 
cern it. 

‘ The driftwood in thefe feas has given rife to various opinions 
and conjectures, both as to its nature and the place of its growth, 
All that we-faw, (except the pipe-ftaves taking notice of by Dr. 
Irving on the Low Ifland) was fir, and not worm-eaten. The 
place of its growth I had no opportunity of afcertaining. 

‘ The nature. of the ice was a principal objec of attention in 
this climate. We found alfo a great {well near the edge of it; but 
whenever we got within the loofe ice, the water was_conftantiy 
{mooth. The loofe fields and flaws, as well as the interior part 
of the fixed ice, were flat, and low; with the wind blowing on 
the ice, the loofe parts were always, to ufe the phrafe of the 
Greenlandmen, packed; the ice at the edges appearing rough, and. 
piled up; this roughnels and beight I imagine to pr from 
the fmaller pieces being thrown up by the force of the fea on 
the folid part. During the time that we were faft amongft the Se- 
ven Mlands, we had frequent opportunities of obferving the irre- 
fiftible force of the large . bodies of floating ice. We have often 


feen a piece of feveral acres fquare lifted up between two much 
) largee 
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rewards thi pe and yl formed magemine onesevlhthews and ats: 
is 

fecond and fo formed care Pires 
the effect, till eal the | whole way ead 

different pieces could have Pry! Bren’ motion,’ had" not the ftreany 


taken an unexpeéted turn, and fet the ice out, Of thesbay.”) oo'jas 


_ Among other obfervations captain: Phipps informs‘ us, that 
in a hard gale of wind on: the: 2th of ‘September; Dr. Irving’ 
tried the temperature. of the:fee in the ftate ane 
found it confiderably warmer than that of the’ phene + ehe: 
heat of the former being 62°, and’ of the latter's o;'' whictt’ 
remark the honourable writer obters, s ‘with & 
in Plutarch’s» Natural ~Queftions; ‘not jhe’ believes" 
taken’ notice of, or confirmed by experiments: ‘The obfervation, 
alluded to i is, « that the fea becomes warmer by beings 
in. waves.’ igvbsith od? adinn nodtiy 

-Captain Phipps ba condufied this publication with much” 
judgment, “by preferving the. journal of ‘the’ voyage unin- 
terrupted, and placing in an Appendiz, fuch obfervations as" 
were made in aftronomy, navigation, and natural hiftory in 
diftiné& articles ; the: di to which method’ we remarked 
was an obvious defe@’in the compilation of Hawkefworth’s 
Voyages. 

re ci article, in the Appendix is Py ‘comparative Table of 
the Latitudes and Longitudes of fome remarkable Places ¢ af. 
ter which we meet with ufeful Obfetvations’ on’ different Me- 
thods of meafuring a Ship’s: Way ;. Obfetvations on the. Ure 
of the Megameter in Marine Surveying, .and, Obfesvations.om, 
the Variation. We are next prefented with am Account of the: 
Obfervations made ‘with ' the Marine Dipping- Needie, ‘Con-> 
firuGed for the Board of  Hérigitude’ ‘by Mr-'Naifne ;' an Ac-- 
count of the Inftruments made Ute’ for ’ testing the Meteoro-., 
logical Journal; and: Mifce}laneous | Obfervations. Among 
the latte we are told of an experiment: relative to the’ {pecifie' 
gravity of Ice, made by Drv Irving: “* A” of the moft 
denfe'ice he could find, being: immerfed in fnow how water, there, 
mometer thirty-four degrees fourteen Gfaeenth parts funk on-; 
der the furface of the water:. Jn brandy, jut proof, ‘it barely 
floated’; in reétified fpirits ‘of -wine® it ‘fell’ to the bottoni: at 
once, ‘and diffolved amet .¥ 
In the fequel experiments are: related, made by the fame in-, 
genious. gentleman, for determining the temperature of the. 
water at different depths of the fea; with the quantity of falt‘ 
it contains) ‘Thefe' experiments were performed with a bottle 
moft judicioufly fitted for the, purpofe, and-it appears. tharthe: 
Fefult of them differs materially from thofe : made with -lord< 
Charles. Cavendith’s thermometer but for a!mote particular? 
ert 6 "7 + account 
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account we moft refer to the work itfelf. “The two fabfequent~ 


afticles ate Obfervations for determining the Height of a 
Mountain in lat. 79° 44’ ; by the barometer, and. 
meafurement ; and Obfervations eh aemaay y. the Aecele- | 
ration of the Pendulum. 

- Natural Hiftory conftitutes another article in the Appendix, 
where we are prefented with an. accurate catalogue of the pro- 


du&tions. obferyed . by the voyagers during their thort ftay at 
Hag es This defeription is fucceéded by an Account of 


Dr. Irving’s Method. of obtaining freth water from the Sea by 


; drawn up with great precifion by that very inge- 


nious gentleman himfelf, and never before publifhed. 

‘This important article ‘begins with a fuccin& detail of the: 
principal experiments formerly made on the fubje&, where the 
author remarks the difadvantages attending the feveral pro- 
cefles, and clearly points out the general caufes of their failure. 


He reduces the defeats of the various methods to the foliowinig 7 


heads. 
* g, The {mall quantity of wuts produced by the irdthery mes 


thods. of diftillation with a fill. » and ‘worm, could never be: 


uate to the of thi though the apparatus fhould _ 
be Repti in conftant e; and’ Bt me time, this mode of dif-- 


tillation required a quantity of fuel, which would occu ter 
{pace than migh€ be falficient for the ftowage of water. asf rea 
* », A ftill-burnt tafte; which always jes this method’ 





of diftillation, and, renders. the water extremely unpalatable, ex~: 
= heat and thirft, k when ped withers ly diftilled, — 
. A total ignorance with refpect ep proper time of f 
ne 'aintina ni whereby Sate wil ‘permitted to form on t e’ 
of the boilers; which vand' corroding the eotipet, 
decompofed the felenetic and ma he all — their acids to 
afcend with the vapour, and aft on on the ead and worm-pipe, 
impregnating the water with metallic falts of th the moft pernicious, 


ity. 
“$ ‘ The fpace oectipied by the till, ftill-héadj and worm-tub, 
renders the ufe of them in’ moft cafes totally impractigable on 
board thips. Add to:this, their weariPs out fo fait on account of 


the caufes aboveméntioned, the - ence of thea 
with the hazard of the ftill-héad n off, and the i incon- 
veniences thence arifing. — 


«5, The ufe of ingredients, whicts ona omitted in fome ex- 
periments in {mal], were neyerthelefs erroneoufly confidered as ef* 
fential to the making fea-water fweet and palatable by diftillation, 

«¢ 6, The inconvenience of a cumberfome a tus, - 
only to be eventually ufeful in unexpected dif refs for water, but 
conftantly occupying’a great deal of room‘in a fhip, too neceflary 
Sonalin codinany-pedpote t0 be {pared for that objeét.” = 

The author next enters upon the principles of diftillation in. 
general, and the chemical analyfis. of fea-water; after treat- 
ing of which he pruceeds to ftate the peculiar advantages of 
the method hehas introduced of rendering fea-water fresh.’ 

sive 8 Thele 
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"Thefe are fo numerous and confeffedly of i great .importance 
to the navy, thdt they place in a ftrong light the juftnefs, of 
‘Dr. Irying’s claim to the munificence with which his invention 
wes rewarded by parliament. We fhall lay before our teaders 
the feveral advantages of this method of diftilldtion, as they 
are fpecified in the author’s own words. | 


4, The abolithing all ftills, ftill heads, worm pipes, and thei¢ 
tubs, which occupy fo much (pace as to render them totally in- 
compatible ‘with the neceffdry bufinefs of the’ thip ; and ufing i 
the room of thefe, the fhip’s' kettle or boiler, to the top whereo 
niay occafienally be applied a fimple tube, which can’ be eafily made 
on board a veffel at fea, of iron plate, ftove funnel, or tin theet ; ~ 
fo that no fituation can prevent a fhip. from being completely fup> 
plied with the means of diftilling fea-water. 

‘* 2. In confequence of the principles of diftillation being fully 
afcertained, the contrivance of the fimpleft means of obtaining thé 
greateft quantity of diftilled water, by making the tube fufficiently 
jarge, to receive the whole column of vapour; and placing it nearl 
in a horizontal direction to prevent any compreffion of the fluid, 
which takes place fo much with the common worm. | 

*¢ 3, The adopting the fimpleft and moft efficacious means of 
condenfing vapour; for nothing more is required in the diftiflation 
but keeping the furface of the tube always wet ; which is done by 
having fome fea-water at hand, and a perfon to dip a mop or fwab 
into this water, and pafs it along the upper furface of the tube, 
By this operation the vapour contained in the tube will be entirel 
¢ondenfed with the greateft rapidity imaginable; for by the appli- 
eation of the wet mop thin fheets of ‘water are uniformly {pread, 
and, mechanically prefied upon the furface of the hot tube ; which 
being converted into yapour, make way for a fucceffion of fret 
fheets; and thus both by the evaporation and clofe contac of the 
cold water-conftantly repeated, the heat is carried off more effec 
tually than by any other method yet known. . 

“4. The carrying on the diltillation without any addition, ¢ 
correé chemical analyfis of fea water having evinced the futility 
of mixing ingredients with it, either to prevent an acid from rifing 
with the vapour, or to deftroy any bituminous oi] fuppofed to 
éxift in fea water, and to contaminate the diftilléd water, giving 
it a fiery unpalatable tafte. infeparable from the formter pror 
ceffes, 

* 5, The afcertaining the proper quantity of fea water thag 
ought to be diftilled, whereby the freth water is prevented from 
contraéting a noxious impregnation of metallic falts, and the veffel: 
ftom being corroded and otherwife damaged by'the falts cakting on 
the bottom of it. 

** 6. The producing a quantity of fweet and wholéfome water, 
pane . y agreeable to the tafte, and fufficiént for all the purpofes 
of thipping. Faia bs, an, 

« 7. The taking advantage of the: thé thip’s-provifioris, 
fo as to diftil a very confiderable gyan y _of wate? from the 


aor which would otherwife be loft, any:addition of 
fuel. | : 
‘¢ To fum up the merits of ger rages in-a few wordsc 
“ The ufe oF a fimple tube, of the moft eafy 


ration, ° 
plicable to atiy thip’s kettle, The rejefting all ingredients. ro 
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certaining the proportion of water to be diftilled, with every ad> 

vantage of ‘quality, faving of fuel, and, prefervation of boilers. 

The obtaining frefh water, wholefome, palatable, and in fufficient 
antities. ‘Taking advantage of the vapour which afcends in the 

kettle while the thips provifions are boiling.” 

In captain Phipp’s Journal we meet with the following tefti- 
mony in favour of the utility of this method of diftillation, 
in the courfe of the voyage. 

© We began this day to make vfe of doctor Irving’s apparatus: 
for Billing frefh water from the fea: repeated’ trials gave us the 
moft fatisfactory proof of its utility: the water produced from it. 
was perfectly free from falt, and wholefome, being ufed for boil- 
ing the fhip’s provifions; which convenience would alone be a de« 
firable object in all voyages, independent of the benefit of fo ufe- 
ful a refource in cafe of diftrefs for water. The quantity produced: 
every day varied from accidental circumftances, but was generally 
from thirty four to forty gallons, without any great addition of 
fuel. Twice indeed the quantity produced was only twenty-three 

allons on each diftillation ; this amounts to more than a quart 
or each man, which, though not a plentiful allowance, is much 
more than what is neceflary for fubfiftence. In cafes of real necef- 
fity I have no reafon to doubt that a much greater . crearnd might 
be produced without an.inconvenient expence of fuel.’ : 

The laft article in the Appendix contains an Account of the 
Aftronomical Obfervations and Time-keepers, by Mr. Lyons. 

The honourable gentleman who was. entrufted with the 
direGtion of this voyage, appears evidently to have condua- 
ed the undertaking with intrepidity and the abilities of 
a fkilful and judicious commander ; nor is ‘he lefs entitled 
to applaufe in the charater of an accurate journalift, 
The various obfervations that were made, he has. arranged in 
the cleareft manner, and negleéted no circumftance of en- 
quiry which he had any opportunity of profecating’: above 
all, his nautical remarks deferve to be confidered asa valu- 
able addition to the improvements in navigation, The 
work is illuftrated with feveral plates, and contains, if not: 
much entertainment, at leaft a great variety of fcientific in- 


formation. 





Ill. 4 Political Survey of Britain: being a Series of Refle@ions on the. 
Situation, Lands, Inbabitants, Revenues, Colonies,. and Commerce- 
of this Ifland, Intended to foew that we have nota ytt ap~ 

» proached near the Summit of Improvement, but that it will af-' 
Sord Employment to many Generations before they pufb to their utmoft 
Extent the natural Advantagis ef Great Britain. By John, 
Campbell,.,L1..D. 2 Vols. 4to5. 21.25, boards. Durham., 
[Concluded.} — | . : 

AFTER concluding his laborious, Suryey of Great Britain, 

* Dr. Campbell proceeds to. her ‘colanies. .He obferves,. 

that. the.-practice of eftablifhing colemies..for the benefit of 


come- 
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¢oémmerce, was early introduced by the wifeft nations of an- 
cient times’; as ‘the ‘Egyptians, “Chinefe, Phoenicians, &cs 
who in devifing fuch an expedient were influenced by the 
foundeft maxims. of policy. The commercial advantages of 
colonization aré’fo generally admitted, that ever fince the dif- 
covery of America this principle has been held as an effential 
object of regard, by almoft all the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope. A few individual§"it' muft be acknowledged, have re- 
prefented the eftablifhment of colonies as injurious to the \ 
country from whence they emigrate; being in their opinion a 
perpetual fource of depopulation, and tending rather to weakert 
than augment the profperity of the parent ftate. ‘ ‘This idea, 
however, though perhaps conformable to the fuggeftions of 
crude theoretical fpeculation, is fally refuted by experience, 
the fovereign and decifive teft of every meafure of public uti- 
lity ; and we may venture to affirm, that as long as civil and 
religious liberty is protected by the Britith conftitation, no 
emigration that can materially atfe& her internal vigour, wilt 
ever be found to take place. Should local oppreffion incite @ 
few generous fpirits to feek for that eafe and independence in 
another country which they cannot enjoy in their own, the 
political difeafe muft foon cure itfelf, and the caufe be de~ 
ftroyed by the natural operation of the effet. We fhall pre- 
fent our readers with the general advantages derived from out 
colonies, as enumerated in the work before us. 

‘ The Britifi inhabitants in them draw fome of the neceffaries 
and many of the conveniencies of life from hence. The fupplying 
them with thefe is a new and very great fource of induftry, whicli 
by affording employment to multitudes, cannot bat have an.effect 
in augmenting the numbers as well as contributing to the éafe and 
happinefs of our people at home. The having a certain, conftant; 
regular, and increafing market for our commodities and manufac- 
turés hath had a very vifible effect on almoft every branch of our 
domeftic trade. Befides, as the correfpondence between us and 
our countrymen in thefe remote parts is carried on by fea, this 
extends our navigation, and hath added amazingly to the number 
of our fhippins, which is another article very advantageous and 

rofitable t the inhabitants of Britain. At the fame time by raif- 
ing and fubfifting numbers of hardy and expesienced feamen, it 
evident!y contributes to the fupport of our naval power. 

* Thefe, though fignal and ‘thining advantages, as plainly con- 
ducing to the incresfing our riches and ftrength, are far, very far 
from being all the benefits that have re(ulted and continue to reé 
fult from our fettlements. By the returns they make us for goods 
of every kind that we fend them we are enabled, after farmithing 
our home confumption, to manufacture and export imménfe quan- 
ties of their produce to other countfies, which is a farther addition 
to our commerce, ‘and {wells not a little the profit that ariles from 
it. We likewife receive from thém many things which we for- 
.merly purchafed from other nations at their own prices, and which 


were frequently brought to us in their own bottoms, neither in 
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fome cafes were thefe the greateft inconveniencies. Their inex- 
hauflible fifheries are alfo pregnant with innumerable benefits, 
The number of our fubjeés in thefe parts have been and may be 
increafed without danger, by permitting foreign proteftants to fet- 
tle in them, from whofe kill and labour, new improvements may 
with much probability be expeéted to arife. What confiderably 
advances the value of thefe, and many more advantages that might 
be enamerated is, that they are not only folid and permanent, but 
belong exclufively to Great Britain, and of which, while we retain 
our freedom and naval power, we never can be deprived 


The place of which our author firft treats in this part of 
the work, is the fortrefs, town, and port of Gibraltar, a fpot 
fo well known to the ancients that the Grecian Hercules is re- 
lated to have here built acity. The promontory on which 
Gibraltar ftands is an immenfe rock, about four hundred and 
forty yards in perpendicular height. Of this important forts 
refs Dr. Campbell gives the following account. 


¢ On the eaft fide, which is wafhed by the Mediterranean, the 
rock is fo fteep as to be efteemed utterly inacceflible. On the weft 
which looks to the bay it is lefs rugged, and on this fide lie the town 
and fortifications, by which it is now thought to be rendered im- 

regnable. In regard to the climate, the air when the weather is 
iene is very thin and pure, and confequently wholfome; but 
from the beginning of June to the middle of September, it is ex- 
ceedingly warm. In the winter it is fubject to very heavy rains, and 
the weather is fometimes cold. Snow feldomi falls, and does not 
lie long. Ice is rarely feen, and only on the fummit of the rock, 
where it is very thin. The foil is various; where the town ftands, 
it is red fand, but in fome places, and more efpecially in the clefts 
of the rock it is black and rich, fo that oranges, lemons, grapes, 
pomegranates, and other fruits grow in the higheft perfeétion, and 
' the whole mountain is covered with thrubs of different kinds, and 
a great variety of aromatic plants. There is alfo, which isa great 
bleffing, plenty of excellent water. 

¢ The town of Gibraltar lies along the bay on the weft fide of 
the mountain, on a decline, by which, generally {peaking, the 
rains pa(s through it freely and keep it clean. The old town was 
confiderably larger than the new, which confifts at prefent of be- 
tween four and five hundred houfes, many of the ftreets are nar- 
row and irregular, the buildings of different materials, fome of 
natural ftone out of the quarries, fome of a faétitious or artificial 
ftone, and a few of brick. The ere are fupplied with freth 
provifions chiefly from the coaft of Barbary, with fruit, roots, and 
vegetables of all forts from thence or from their own gardens, 
Befides what is properly called the town there are feveral ‘pacion $ 
and commodious public edifices erected, fuch as barracks the 
foldiers with apartments for their officers, magazines of different 
kinds, ftorehoufes for provifions,. warehoufes, yards, and proper 
accommodations for the commander of the Mediterranean fqua- 
dron, and for repairing and heaving down of thips, with very airy, 
ipacious, and noble hofpitals. for the ufe of foldiers and feamen 
when fick. The inhabitants, exclufive of Britith fubjects depend- 
ant on the garrifon, or who refide there from other motives, confift 


ef fome Spaniards, a few Portuguefe, a confiderable number of 
Genoefe, 
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Genoefe, and about as many Jews, making in the whole betweey - 
two and three thoufand (though fome ‘make them much fewer) 
without reckoning the garrifon. 

‘ This town may be iaid to have two ports, the firft lying to the 
north, and which is proper only for tartans and {mall veflels, co- 
vered towards the land by the old mole. The other lying to the. 
fouth of this between the little and the new mole, is very commo- 
dious for larger vefiels, and hath a fair ftone quay. The bay of 
Gibraltar is very beautiful and capacious, being in breadth from 
Europa Point to Point Cabrita about five Englith miles, and in 
depth about eight or nine, with feveral {mall rivers running into 
it. The ifthmus between this bay and the Mediterranean, oa 
which are the Spanifh lines, is about a mile in, breadth, and be- 
tween it and the mountain there is a morafs, which is now rendered 
aa inundation.” : 


When we confider the fituation of Gibraltar, with the great 
advantages refulting from the pofleffion of it, we muft admit 
it to be one of the moft honourable and important acquifi- 
tions that ever were made by the Britifh arms, and what can- 
not be relinquifhed without infli€ting the deepeft wound on 
out glory and maritime power. : 

From Gibraltar the political furveyor direéts his courfe to 
the itland of Minorca, which we took from the Spaniards in 
the year 1708. In length it is about thirty-three miles, and ia 
breadth from eight to twelve. Of the natural hiftory of Mi- 
norca we are prefented with the following account. 


¢ This ifland, fmall as it is, contains many commodities that are 
or might be rendered of confiderable value. In the bowels of the 
earth are iron, copper, lead ores, of noné of which except the 
laft hath hitherto any ufe been made, and even the working of 
this it is faid hath long been difcontinued. Great quantities of 
marble, very beautiful and finely variegated. Free-ftone and lime- 
ftone in plenty, and an excellent kind of flate that might be raifed 
in any quantities, and is very near the water, The furface thin as. 
it is produces excelient wheat, though not enough for the con- 
fumption of the inhabitants, as alfo barley, and fome India corn, 
not inferior to any in America, In refpect to fruits they have 
great plenty of vines which bear both white and red grapes, from 
which they make a-confiderable quantity of wing. They have alfo 
olives, dates, almonds, oranges, lemons, limes, pomegranates, figs, 
éc. hemp and flax grow in great perfection, and from fome trials 
that have been made it is known they might have large quantities 
of admirable cotton. They grow likewife fome very good to- 
bacco, but not half as much as they,confume, as alfo capers and 
annis. Their kitchen gardens are exceedingly well ftocked, and 
the vegetables they produce are not inferior to thofe of any other 
country. | 
‘ As to animals that ferve for food, there are in this ifland 
black cattle, fmall in fize, and in general poor and lean, which 
arifes chiefly from the careleffnefs of the people who diflike fat 
for with proper attention they have been and may be rendere: 
as good as any of their fize, oe alio are fmaJl, their woo! st 
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ther very coarfe or very fine, yet fuch as furnithes. the inhabitants 
with cloth for their own wear, and fome of their weol likewife 
they export. Goats are larger in proportion, but are.eat only by 
the pooreft peopie. Their {wine are Jarge, and as the. Minorquins 
have a relifh for their fat, they are well fed and afford great plenty 
of excelient meat. They have no deer or hares, but rabbits in 
great plenty. In reference to beafts of burthen they have a breed 
of fmali horfes, which for want of grafs and hay are fed with 
chopped ftraw and a little barley mixed with it, fo that though 
they feem to have fpirit they have little ftrength. On the other 
hand their aflés are large, and are made u‘e of both for the faddle 
and plough. Mules zre large, ftrong, and fit for ail kinds of fer- 
vice, being efteemed full as good as any on the continent of Spain, 
‘They have all forts of domeftic fowl, and thefe very good in their 
refpective kinds. Wild fowl and water fowl of alb forts, and 
many birds .of paflage, with which their tables are plentifully 
fupplied in all feafons. They have eels and fimelts, with a great 
yariety of fea and fhell fith in as great abundance as they ¢an with. 
‘They have no wild beafts, but many birds of prey, fuch as eagles, 
hawks, and owls. There are alfo {nakes, vipers, f{corpions,. with 
fome other venomous and tronblefome reptiles and infects; yet 
not in fuch numbers as might be expected in fo warm and moult 
@ country.’ | | : 

Our author delivers an accurate topographica! defcription of 
the four terminos, or diftri&s into which the ifland is di- 
vided. ‘The rental of the landed property, we are told, does 
not exceed twelve thoufand a year, and the public revenue 
amounts to about a third of this fum. The’ annual expence 
of Minorca to Great Britain, is faid to be about feventy thou- 
fand pounds, exclufive of the charge of the ordnance and ma- 
rine, the repairs of buildings and other contingencies, -The 
form of government in this ifland continues to be the fame 
that was in ufe before jt devolved to Britain, in virtue of the 
capitulation, It is ftrictly modelled on the feudal fyftem, and 
Dr, Campbell juftly obferves, that notwithftanding it was fe- 
cured to the inhabitants at their own defire, it is pernicious to 
their intereft. He particularly remarks one obvious abfurdity 
in their conftitution, which is, that an appeal lies from their 
fupreme court to the tribunal at Perpignan in Roufillon. We 
fhall extrac& our author’s obfervations on the advantages ac- 
¢ruing from the poffeffion of this important ifland. 


* It mult be obferved, that it would be yery difficult fully to ex- 
refs the numerous benefits that we derive from having fo noble, 
a capacious and fo fafe an harbour as that of Port Mahon, more 
efpecially in fo happy a fituation, where our fhips may be “at all 
times relieved, our {quadrons meet with refrefhments, and’ not 
only thefe but alfo with every kind of accommodation and re- 
pairs, and where our armaments wee be carried on with equal fe- 
curity and fecrecy when neceflary. ‘The fenfe and the experience 
of this hath firuck fuch an awe into all the piratical ftates of Bar- 
pary, who with the emperor of Morocco have all acknowledged by 
treaties this ifland part of the’ dominion of Great Britain, that 
we 
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we have never had any difpute with them. fince, oxceet as to Me- 
diterranéan paffés, in refpeét to which perhaps we have not been 
always in the right. Our holding this ifland hath a very trong 
influence on the Italian powers, and indeed may be faid to rende 
us an Italian “power, to whom in that light, our maritime fdrce 
‘confidered, due refpect will be “at all times ‘paid. “It is in time of 
awar a conftant brid e’on the ports of Marfeillés and Toulon ; the 
former of which for that reafon ‘furnifhed ‘the French king with a 
very largé fum towards defraying the expences of the fleet that 
was employed to invade it. Its vicinity to the ports-of Spain is 
another circumftance of confequence, and with regard to other 
‘benefits flowing from it, it would require too great a*{pacé, even 
fuppofing it proper, fheuld we attempt to énumerate them. ~ 

* This reprefentation, with the refleétions that it muft neceffarily. 
fuggeft to a judicious politician, would clearly convince him that 
Minorca ought by io _means-to be confidered as a burthen or dead 
‘weight upon Britain, But independant of thefe it is certain that 
many other, and thofe alfo very confiderable benefits might be de- 
rived from thence, if due attention was fhewn to this country, and 
proper care taken of its inhabitants. A few uitelligent perfons fent 
thither and kept there for fome years would put the natives in the 
way of improving their paftures, which’ are now miferably bad, 
and alfo their arable lands for agriculture muft be furely at a very 
low pafs in a country where an afs and a hog fometimes draw to- © 
gether the plough. Their gardens and their orchards with the 
help of a littie-fkill and application would furnifh them with near 
as great profits as they now draw from their eftates. ,They have 
many ftaple commodities, or at leaft might have them amongft 
them, which would fupply exports to a very confiderable amount. 
Salt, which not only may be made but hath been made, and which 
is the fole fupport of the neighbouring ifland of Yvica, might be 
obtained in any quaatiti¢s with little trouble and Jefs expence; 
which falt, if it was employed in their own fifheries uuder proper 
directions, would be more than fufficient to balaqce all their im- 
ports, at leaft'upon their own account. All this’ wall appear to the 
reader thé more practicabie, if he recolleéts the ports that there are ~ 
in this ifland and their fituation, and is farther told that the in- 
habitants are as expert feamen, that is, for the Mediterranean, as 
any of their neighbours.” 


Taking his departure from the Britifh territories in Europe, 
the learned obfervator proceeds to our fettlements in Afia, of 
which the firft he mentions is the ifland of St: Helena. This 
ifland is placed ia neatly the latitude of fixteen degrees fouth, 
and in the longitude of one degree weft from the Lizard; it 
is about fix miles long, and fcarcely four in- breadth: Our 
author, with his afual‘accuracy, enumerates many particulars 
relative.to the natural hiftory of this ifland. 3 

¢ The climate, fays he, of this little ifland may be juftly ftiled 
excellent, for notwithftanding its’ vicinity to the dine, the heat 18 
fo qualified by breezes continually flying over the rocks, and the 
air is fo frequently cooled ‘by’ hort refrefhing thowers that it 18 
equally pleafant and wholefome, as appears from the inhabitants 
being ih a manner free from difeafes, and of as clear complexions 


as in Europe. It is faid that they never ‘have the {mall pox in 
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she own little world, but are extremely apt to catch the difeafe, 
F they remove out of it. It is alfo very remarkable that they ar¢ 
¢xempt from thunder and lightning. In its appearance St Helena - 
feems to be ho more than a congeries of rude rough rocks, among 
Which the natural foil is red, friable, and refembles: afhes, from 
which circumftances, and the findjng of fulphur in many of the 
cliffs, fome have conjeétured there was once a vulcano. To the 
Windward it je utterly inaccefible. To the leward there are but 
few landing ‘places, and thofe difficult and dangerous from the 
furf: fo that the people may be faid té live in a place which na- 
turé has impaled with rocks, and fufrounded with the ocean, The 
interior of the ifland hath alfo many .bigh and fteep cliffs, but 
there are fome little pleafant vallies between them, and rude and 
dangerous as thefe rocks are, the inhabitants with very little af- 
fiftancé from art have made roads through them, which they and 
tore é[pecially their flaves pafs with great {peed and facility, and 
which is much more. wonderful, have taught their hories to do the 
like, fo that how dreadful foever their journeys may appear to ftran- 
bers, yet itis generally agreed that very few accidents happen tq 
the natives, who think all thefe’ inconveniencies are balanced by 
their living in perfegt fecurity. 

* All the advahtages which this ifland derives from nature have 
been ftated in the for ines paragraph, whatever is found in it be- 
fide may be ftiled truly exotic. The foi] is generally very thin, 
though in fome of the vallies itis now become near two feet deep, 
hand from the regular intervals of rain and funfhine very fertile. 
Hitherto they have not been able to raife wheat, but of late years 
(if I am rightly informed) they have fown ‘barley with fuccefs, 
‘Their gardens produce yams, plantains, bananas, water melons, 
as alfo French beans, purflain, errel, and many other wholefome 
herbs, moft of them antifcorbutic. As to trees they have. oranges, 
lemons, apricots, peaches, pomegranates, apples, and by the care 
of the company in fending a French gentleman, Mr. Porier thither, | 
vines which produce excellent grapes, of which hitherto however 
they have not been able to make wine. In reference to animals 
they have a fufficient ftock of black cattle, theep, goats, and hogs, 
with a breed of fpirited little horfes, admirably fuited to their 
rugged roads. ‘They have alfo plenty of domeftic fowl, fuch as tur- 
keys, geefe, ducks, Guinea fowl, and other poultry ; and for game 
they have phefants, partridges, woodcocks, and plenty of fea birds. 
Yet the chief fupport of the natives is drawn from the fea, which | 
abounds with a va(t variety of excellent fifth, amongft other mack- 
rel, bonettas, conger eels, &c. It is akind of negative advantage 
that they have not either beafts or birds of prey, or venomous 
creatures of any kind. But with rats and mice the ifland is ex- 
ceedingly infefted, for the deftruétion of which no effectual me- 
thod hath yet been found. In the cavities of the rocks, the fea 
water by the help of the fun is turned into the finelt white falt. 
Let me have leave to add, though none of our wriférs mention it, 
my cohjecture, that they have alfo upon thefe rocks the orchilla 
weed, as it is certain they have a kind of wild tobacco which might 
poflibly by tranfplanting be improved. We muft not omit the 
principal leffing of St. Helena, which js plenty of mof excel- 

ent water ftreaming from the rocks, and wandering in litle 
Seite through every part of the ifland. It is true that after 
eavy rains the water is apt to be a little brackith occafioned by 
the wathing down the falt incrufted on the rocks, but with a nad 
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Hittle attention’ ia colleéting water in cifterns in milder , 


this inconvenience is eafily avoided.” © 


Dr. Campbell ‘afterwards furveys the prefidency of Bombay 
on the coaft of Malabar, the prefidency of Fort St. George on 
the coaft-of Choromandel, the prefidency of Fort William at 
Calcutta im Bengal, and that of Fert Marlborough near Ben-. 
coolen, in the ifland of Sumatra; of all which fertlements he- 
fhews the great advantages to the nation, In the next: 
chapter, he delivers an account of the Britifh forts and’ fettle- 
ments for the proteétion of commerce in Africa 4 and in the 
fubfequent divifion of the work, he arrives at. the Britith colo-, 
nies and fettlements in America, where the objeéts: that: firk, 
pals under his obfervation are the northern parts of the conti- 
nent, viz. Hudfon’s-bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, Canada, 
or the province of Quebec, Nova-Scotia, New England, New 
York, the Jerteys, Penfylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Proceeding fonthward, on the continent, he next delivers an 
account of North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Eaft and 
Weft Florida. He then direéts his attention fucceffively to the 
Bahama and the Bermudas Iflands, Jamaica, Barbadoes, the 
Leeward and Virgin Iflands, St. Vincent, Grenada, the Gre- 
nadines, Tobago, and Dominica. We fhall prefent our rea- 
ders with the account of Tobago, as being an ifland of which 
the ftate is not yet generally known, : 


¢ The climate notwithftanding its vicinity to the line.is fo tem- 
ered by breezes from the fea, as to be. very fappasts ble even to 
Suropeans, and hath the fame advantages with that of Grenada in 
having regular feafons, and alfo in being exempt’ from hurricanes, 
There are throughout the ifland many rifing grounds, though, ex- 
cept at the north-ealt extremity, there is no part of it that can be 
{tiled mountainous, and even there the country is far from being 
rugged or impaflable. The foil, if we may credit either Dutch or 
French writers, is. as fertile and luxuriant, if not more fo, than 
any of the iflands, and very finely diverfified. Ground provifions 
of all forts have been raised in the greateft plenty, a vat variety of 
vegetables excellent in their kind, fome for food, fome for phyfic. 
Almott every {pecies of ufeful timber is to be found here, and 
fome of an enormous fize, amongft others the true cinnamon afid 
nutmeg-trees, as the Dutch confefs, and of which none could be 
better judges. Whole groves of faflafras, and of trees that bear 
the true gum copal, with other odoriferous plants that render the air 
wholejome and plealfant, As well watered as can be withed, with 
rivers that fall. into the fea on both fides, many f{maller ftreams, 
and fine freth fprings in almoft every part of the ifland. The fea 
coait is indented by ten or twelve fair and {pacious bays, and 
there are amongft thele one or two ports capable of receiving 
‘as large thips as ever vifited thofe feas. Wild hogs in great plenty» 
Mes 1 se of fowls of different kinds, and a vaft variety of fea 
and rivér fith, With all thefe advantages it may be fafely'con- 
cluded, ‘that with proper cultivation this for its fize will be ren- - 

dered as lucrative as any of our poffeflions in America, and what 
gives . 








>. 
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Lives greatenwweight to this aflertion is, that during the fhort time 
the Beene at ed of it, iid Ghevatter of Tobago was fully 


juftified by experience. 
« Imthe ivounedtinous part near/the fea there are‘& few: native In- 


dians fettledy who-afe vas. quiet, harmlefs, and dacile creatures as 
can be imagined,,fo, that if they thopld be of no fervige, it is cer- 
tain they cannot give us. the leaft umbrage. At the north-ealt ex- 
tremity lies Little "Tobago, which’ is’ two’ miles Jong, “and ‘about 
half a mile broad, very /capabléi of improvement. Jt is indeed 
amazing with whatalacrity and. fuceels.the fettling this. ifle hath 
been carried on, and how great a progre{sis already made not only 
on the coaft butt ough the whole interiorpart of the country, 
to which. the’ numerous bays, wherein fhips may load and ‘dif- 
charge their caPgdes*with 'perfeG. cafe’ and’ fafety, have nor_a little 
contributed; ‘infomuchxthat if ourmof recent informations may be 
depended upon, ;there are upwards of forty. sugar giaies on the 
ifland, and others are daily forming,. fo that in the {pace of a few 
years there is the greateft probability that its produce will be equal 
to what is received from fome of otir Leeward-Iflands.” 

After finifhing his Survey, the learned author gives a com- 
prehenfiye view. of the commercial interefts of Great Bri- 
tain, wherein he judicioufly confiders our traffic with foreign 
countries, our coafting trade, with that between Britain and 
Ireland, and the nature and importance of inland trade. He 
further illuftrates the beneficial effets refulting to thofe nations 
from induftry and commerce, and concludes with inc alcating 
the expediency of yet greater improvements. 

We had proceeded but a little way in the perufal of _ this 
great work before we difcovered the learned author’s extenfive 
Knowledge of his fabje&*,’ which became ftill more confpi- 
cuous as. we advanced farther in our Review. Having at 
Jength brought our account of it to a conclufion, we may af- 
firm; that fach a minute and faithfel delineation of the ftate 
of the Britifh empire, enriched with the propofed improve- 
ments of which it is fhewn to be yet fufceptible, was never 
before publifhed, as we find amaffed in; this Political Survey. 
Dr: Campbell has ‘exceeded in his judicious. remarks and pro- 
pofals the whole accumulated ideas of former writers on the 
various. fubje&ts of which he treats. Amidft the prodigious ex- 
tent of his reféarches he appears to have drawn his obfervations 
from the moft genuine and authentic fources, and to:have devifed 
the great variety of ceconomical improvements which he fug- 
gefts, from a diltin& view of the local circumftances of the 
Britith dominions in .every quarter of the globe, Whatever 
expedients,- fownded on induftry and commerce, wifdom and 
policy can invent: for our national aggrandizement, this ref- 
peGable auflior has here fubmitted to the confideration of 
his country; and fhould thefe united kingdoms ever attain 


* See Crit. Rey, vol. xxxvii. p. 333. 
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to the pinnacle of  dometic Brander and Roe perity, ait. 
muft .be by.the. profecution of _ fuch falutary ans af "are 

recommended in. the court of this work. We. fhall 9 Ys 
fubjoin to its-chara&er, that the blemithes. it . contains are» 
fuch as arife from the erudition of the author, who, it muft: 
be acknowledged, is fometimes profufe ‘in his marginal cita=" 
tions, to a degree fcarce fhort of affectation... To many reaq 
ders, however, even this circumitance may prove advantages 
ous, by introducing themi to an acquaintance with a variety‘of” 


writers, both in the ancient and modern languages. 334 
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IV. Philofophical and Critical Objervations om the Nature, Charac- 
ters, and various Species of Compofition. By John Ogilvie, D, De 
2 Vols. 8vo, 12s, Robinfon. [Concluded.] 


N the fecond volume of this work, Dr. Ogilvie treats of the 
various fpecies of compoiition, as. diftinguifhed_into. the 
fimple, perfpicuous, elegant, fublime, nervous, and correét :’ 
but previous to thefe fubjects, he delivers obfervations on the 
ftyle of Compofition in general, with its difcriminating pro- 
perties and defects. As in the preceding part of his plan, our 
author had enquired into thofe faculties of the mind which 
produce or influence compofition, he now proceeds to examine 
the characteriftics by whi-h its excellence or demerit. maybe, 
determined ; an enquiry which leads him, to the very OEnese 
of critical obfervation. 4 
He begins with enumerating the various caufes which fay 
operate upon the judgment in forming an eftimation of literary 
produtions ; the principal of which he conceives to be pre« 
poffefiion. . He afterwards explains at confiderable length the 
obftacles which retarded the’ improvement of pbilofophical 
compofition for fome ages after the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. 

‘ The minds of men, fays he, were at this time occupied in every 
province of the empire by attending either to the ravages of the 
barbarous nations attacking it on all fides, or to aH more alarming 
internal-diflenfions which divided the chriltian ¢hirch, and gave 
full {cope to the fuggettions of fuperttition, as the growth of hete- 
rodox opinions, and not the general corruption of manners: was 
deemed to be the caufeé of every repeated difafter.. Each fe& had 
here a field to retort the accufation frém one to another ; and while 
men’s hearts were heated with rancour and animofity, or their 
dread excited by the imminent danger of lofing their poffeffions, 
jt is furely not-to’be wondered at, ‘that their fentiments became 
perplexed, their“learnmg contraéted, and veg language inele- 
ants? . 

‘ In this feries of events. it is that we are to ‘Sina for the true 
caule.of the deeline of the finer arts, and of the darknefs in which 
for many ages thele continued to be inveloped. Hiftory bots o 
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us many examples of barbarous nations who, after having fub- 
dued people more improved than themfelves, have in the courfe of 
a few ages adopted the laws, the manners, and the learning of the 
conquered. Here however the cafe was altogether different. . The 
fabdued nations became affimilated (at leaft in a great meafure) to 
their barbarous conquerors. Whence arifeth this ftriking differ- 
ence ?«~-From this caufé undoubtedly, that every obje& worthy of 
imitation (with regard to the circumftances abovementioned). had 
been cancelled among the conquered nations before they fubmitted 
to.a foreign yoke. Lhe wretched remains of their former excel- 
Jencé were ftill indeed to be met with:—but thefe, infufficient to 
improve a people altogether uncultivated, were mixed with abfurd 
and extravagant hypothefes ; by which means a group of diffimi- 
lar, often difgordant objects were prefented to the mind, which it 
required the efforts of mankind not in one but in many ages * 
expel as the offspring of error, and to firbftitute proportion an 
fymmetry in its room, Superftition in thefe times, untainted by 
the dictates of temperate philofophy, fuggelted imaginary evils 
which paffed immediately for realities ; and thefe dreams inculcated 
m language {welling into fuftian, chiming into quibble, loaded 
with ornament, or pointed with unmeaning antithefis, made an 
imprefion upon minds unacquainted with any fuperior ftyle of 
eloquence, abeans in every refpect to the purpofes which it was 
calculated to produce, 

* There is, it will be obferved, this invariable affinity betwixt 
fentiment and the language in which it is conveyed, that though 
the diction may be fmooth and mellifluous when the thoughts are 
wholly fuperficial, yet when thefe laft are juft and pertinent, forced 
ornaments and little conceits are feldom or never to be met with 
in the other. Sentiments judicioufly applied, and diftin@tly com- 
prehended, fupport themfelves by their own intrinfic worth, and 
sequire only to be placed before the mind. in fimple, clear, and 
appropriated words. The fame remark may be applied to illuftra- 
tions. Thefe (which in all works of length are indifpenfable) may 
be made to reprefent their objeéts in a very animated manner, 
when the words are forcible without being turgid, and the image 
ftvong though perfectly natural. When language on the contrary 
3s Obvioufly ftrained, and the words thrown out of their natural 
arragement into irregular combinations, there is generally fome 
correfponding aff: tation in the thought which will marr the effec& 
arifing ultimately from all. 

‘ Daring the continuance of thofe ages that elapfed from the de- 
cline of the Roman empire after the removal of the imperial feat, 
tothe revival of letters in the fixteenth century, the faults that we 
have thus enumerated as charaéterjfing the ftyle of compofition, 
we may afhrm to have been principal caufes, not only of the ig- 
norance and confequently the rude manrers of men, but of the 
duration of both to fo diftant a period.” 


Dr. Ogilvie endeavours to prove the influence of elegan 
compofition on the civilization of mankind, by a variety of 
obfervations drawn from the nature of the human mind, and 
the evidence of hiflory. His remarks on this fubje&, which 
he intends hereafter to purfue at greater length, are ingenious 
and juft; but we fhall proceed to the fecond feétion, where he 
treats of Simple Compofitien, 

He 
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He confiders fimplicity of compofition as comprehending a 
relation to words and images, and reprefents it as produced 
by expreffions well chofen, properly arranged, and fo well 
adapted to the nature of the fubje&, that the mind perceives 
in them neither abundance nor defe&. Improper diffafidn 
and concifenefs, he obferves, are equally deftruftive of fimplis 
city ; in confirmation of which rematk, he produces an appo- 
fite inftance from Perfius. hei lashes al 

¢ Among the ancients there is perhaps no writer who more fre- 
quently lofeth fight of fimplicity by this affeétation of peculiar 
brevity, than the fatyrift Perfius. Perhaps indeed of all the other 
branches of compofition, fatire is that in which it is moft neceflary 
to render a ftroke energetical by a mode of expreflion at the fame 
time concife and forcible, But the poet abovementioned will furely 
be deemed by every intelligent reader to have erred in attempt. 
ing to imitate this beauty. The very firft line of his poem 
fent to us fentiments tbat appear disjointed, becaufe the language 


is defeétive in which thefe. are reprefented, 


O curas hominum ! O quantum eft in rebus inane !— 

Quis leget hec?—-Min’ tu iftud ais ?—Nemo hercule Nemo, ’~ 
Vel duo, vel nemo —Turpe, & miferabile.” Quare ? 

Ne mihi Polydamus, & Troiades Labeonem 
Pretulerint.—Nugz, &c. 


In thefe verfes the thoughts obvioufly feem to want conneétion 
from too fcanty a proportion of words. After having mestiohed 
the vanity of human enjoyments, we are not awar: that the ex- 
preffion ** Quis leget hac?” which is abrupt enough in the begin- 
ning of the iecond line of his fatire, is defigned to ftrike at the 
manners of the Romans, then fo degenerated as to read nothin 

that bore the femblance of morality, Again, in the lines imme 

‘diately following, the fenfe requires him to haye faid—-“ As Hec- 
tor was. afraid left the Trojans fhould prefer Polydamus to him, 
fo am I alarmed left our Polydamus (Nero) fhould prefer Labeo 
to me."—But by leaving out the word (vereor) * I am afraid’’ the 


fenfe is left uncompleted.” | 

Our author with great juftice cenfures the opinion of thofe 
who reftri& fimplicity to any particular fpecies of compofition 
affirming it to be unqueftionably the indifpenfable charag- 
teriftic of all good writing; and he produces examples, 
chiefly from the ancient poets, fhewing that the fublime, the 
picturefque, the nervous, and the pathetic fpecies of compo- 
‘fition, are each in the greateft perfetion, when confifting of 
words the plaineft and moft fimple. Simplicity of expreffion 
he alfo very juftly confiders as_ peculiarly beautiful and proper 
in reprefenting the language of paffion. Here he obferves, 
that there are two methods of operating ftrongly upon the 
homan heart, which, though diferent in other refpeas agree 
in requiring an invariable fimplicity of diftion. ‘ One is wheq 
a climax is carried on, either in reafoning or in defcription, 
-from lefler to more important objects, until the whole becomes 
z highly 
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highly .and wniverfally interefing :—the other arifeth from. 
fome judicious and happy imitation of nature in a particular 
occurrence, when her language is fo fignificantly adopted as 
to make a powerful, as immediate impreffion upon the heart.’ 
He illuftrates the force of a pathetic ftory related in a few un- 
adorned expreffions, by Livy’s affecting account of Lucretia, 
on which he makes fome pertinent remarks. | 

Our author next enquires into what conftitutes fimplicity in 
the ornamental beauties of difcourfe ; and this he reprefents 
as.confifting in a juft proportion of appofite images, fuch as 
illuftrate the fubje&, without- producing fatiety, or favouting 
of impertinent oftentation. . 


¢ That an obieét may be diftinétly placed before the mind, fays 
he; it is requifite that the metaphor which conveys it fhould be 
followed out juft as far as illuitration requires, and no farther. 
Simplicity, as we have already evinced, excludes every degree of 
fuperfluity. When images are opened, expanded, and traced ela- 
borately through a variety of circumftances, the mind loles fight 
of the original idea :—its proportion .is no longer obferved, and 
attention flags infenfibly.becaufe it is not kept awake by the cur- 
rent of fentiment. We may obferve likewife, that in_ philofophi- 
cal, or even fentimental performances (as they are called), this at- 
‘tention to extend and”expatiate upon every minute circumftance 
of an illuftration, ufually indicates fterility both of the reafoning 
and inventive facuiry. Of the firft, becaufe thoughts in this cafe 
appear to rife very flowly when the mind is fo intent upon draw- 
ing out each with every poflible enlagement :—of the laft, becaufe 
a vigorous imagination is difplayed by the variety, not the laboured 
decoration of its images; and by rendering each fignificant, but 
neither tedious nor overwrought. 

* While we avoid in this manner the error of purfuing images 
too clofely, we muft take care not to fall into the oppofite ex- 
treme of mixing thefe improperly. This fault is occafioned by our 
taking only a partial view of an illuftration by which its difpro- 
portion to the original in fome particular circumftance efcapes 
obfervation. In order to make the whole complete, the mind 
adopts infenfibly fome fimilar metaphor, and thus jumbles fepa- 
rate images together in the fame defcription. A, great genius is 
often led into this fault, by giving a loofe to the exuberance of 
‘imagination. When Demofthenes, eprahiny of JBichines fays, 
that after lying in wait to deftroy an heneft or upright member 
of the commonwealth, as foon as he has found an opportunity to 
accomplifh his purpofe, ** he bupfts hke a tempeft from his place 
of retreat ;” the image here employed is no doubt incomparably 
expreflive and fignificant.—But when immediately after he is de- 
fcribed with the orator’s other enemies, ** like a wild beaft furi- 
oufly affaulting him;” and in order to preferve the force of 
both illuftrations he concludes with faying, that fuch affaults had 
failed of ** rendering him cold in the caufe of his country,” we are 
fenfible of an improper mixture of images. An adverfary fallying 
out like a whilwind, and carrying all before him, may be,com- 
pared with propriety to a tempelt freezing and defolating the earth. 
But the beauty of the firit epithet (chilling or freezing) is loft wlien 
con- 
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eonfidered as a confequence.arifing from the. aflault of'a:wild beat, 
and the images are therefore {aid to be blended improperly.? 

This fault of mixing incongruous. metaphot$ “has been hu- 
mouronfly expofed by Mr, Addifon, in the SpeGator, but is a 
blemish from-which fome of the moft eminent, writers are not 
exempted, 93n2'!3 t y i ai “ , oe 

True fimplicity our author obferves, is Jikewile incompat- 
ible with ;all.affeéted brilliance and prettinels of expreffion.; 
and in fupport‘of this rematk,. which is univerfally admitted 
to be. juft,.. he produces two inftances from Ovid, who abounds 
in falfe ornaments of this nature, padi ‘ re 

-€ Ovid, among all the ancients, appearssto have fallen mo fre- 
quently inte this fault. The mo dignified fonages in hjs fable, 
are tainted with this bias of the poet. hus Pherbusn his, addrefs 
to Phaeton, though interefled as a father to diffuade him from a . 
ruinous attempt, and {peaking with fervert'affe&tion; yet ufes this 
low kind of wit (as Addifon juftly: calls it) by which, fuppofing 
the ftory to be true, he muft have greatly funk in.the. reader's efti- 
mation: , Ss shite. Cn ow oo 
Si mutabile, pectus Sy 

Sit tibi, conciliis, nom curribus utere'nofttis, \ ‘Met. lib, its 
In the ftory of Narciffus, the fame affeétation charaGterifeth his 
defeription.” When the youth, heated in the chafe, retires to 
quench his: thirft at the cooling fountain, and firft behalds with 
admiration and love his own beautiful face, the.,poet defcribes. his. 
firft emotions by faying,» ©) iv 
Dum fitim fedare cupit ; fitis altera crevit ;_ 

_« while he ftrived to quench one thirft he raifed another,” i. e. ‘the 

thirft of gazing with confuming defire on his own beauty. Thefe 
ehildith qaibbles which the author defigned for ornaments to this 
(otherwifé) noble poem, are incompatible with that fimplicity 
which is conftituted by a natural though happy difpofition of the 
fitteit words, conveying ideas to the mind with eafe and, per 


fpicuity.’ 

It is generally acknowledged that the facred writings cons 
tain the moft genuine ftrokes of fimplicity, that are any where- 
to be found,., Of thefe, the author, for the illufiration of his. 
fubjeat, has fele&ted the beautiful defcription of: the fcene pre- 
fented to the’ fpectators who went on the third day to vifit the 
fepulchre of Our Saviour, As another inftance of unaffeéted: 
fimplicity he cites a paflage in the conclufion of the Iliad,. , 
when the’ pods being engaged in combat with each-others, 
Apollo addrefles Neptune in the following fentiment and: 


admired fimile, . 4 
| © pyar uyaty eum avgss caopcova uvdnoaso 
Epespyas, 8 dy op yt. Beorwy evena worsraslas 
sda, a: purAcieby Banorel, ehdoTs ev TE OF 
Laprsysts TEACoucsy apouene nagwrov EdovTet, 
Addores Fav PoirGouciv axngios, 
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¢ ————T combat for mankind 
Mil faits the wifdom of ¢eleftial mind. 
For what is man ?«-Calamtitous by birth, - 
They owe their life and nourifhment to earth ;. 
Like yearly leaves that now with beauty crown’d : 
Smile on the fun, now wither on the ground.:"  Popr.” 


After difplaying the nature and beauty of fimplicity, out 
author examines by what means this excellence may be ac- 
quired ; and the perufal of the mioft approved writers, with- 
out imitating any particulat ftandard of compofition, is thé 
method he recommends for the purpof. 

In treating of perfpicuity in Compofition, he iluftrates this 
indifpenfible quality as relating to philofophy, hiltory; 
poetry, and eloquence ; pointing out at the fame timé the 
rules whereby it may be attained, and the caufes from which 
the defe& of it proceeds. 

Elegant Compofition is the {pecies which the author next 
examines, and this he confiders under two heads, as diftin- 
guifhed by graces either. in fentiment or expreffion. _He pros 
duces a variety of examples to illuftrate the fubje@,: and 
points out the means of difcovering this attractive quality ia 
each of thofe provinces, Refpedting the difficulty of acquiring 
elegance, the author delivers his opinion in the following paffage. 


* Inthe fphere of compofition, as no excellence whatever is 
more univerfally envied and admired than that of elegance, fo there 
is none in every fenfe more difficult to be acquired. This is ob« 
vious, from the bad fuccefs of many attempts that have been 
made to imitate writings re yo, one by this charaéter. Among 
thé imitators of the manner of Anacreon, few have ever been able 
to catch the fpirit, and transfufe the graces of this original. Plato 
in the fame manner ftands unrivalled among Greek philofophers, 
and Horace and Petronius among the Romans. A man muft have 
received from nature a power af perceiving certain exquifite con- 
nexions, in order to be denominated elegant in the fenfe affigned 
here to that epithet, and a facility of fele&ting and of applying 
thofe graces to defcription or fentiment, that are juft the moi 
fuitable and becoming. We muft make a diftinétion however be. 
twixt thefe powers, the one of which regards perception, and the 
ether execution. Though neither are conferred univerfally, yet 
many perfons are enabled by the former to obferve and to feeb 
the effect arifing from an affemblage of objects elegantly decorated, 
who yet would fail in an attempt to form fo beautiful a combi- 
nation ; becaufe with fenfibility to relifh thefe beauties when pre- 
fented to the mind, its powers may be inadequate to the tatk of 
creating them. That energy of thought by which the moft ap~ 
propriated colouring is immediately applied to ideas, and the mofk 
juitable expreffion is feleéted with eafe to render thefe univerfally 
agreeable, is wholly diftinét from the power by which we judge of 
a juft or inadequate combination ;, the laft of which extends no fur- 
ther than to enable the perfon poffeffed of it to avoid grofs defects 
in compofition, and to be characterifed upon the whole by nega~ 
tive defcription.* Tes 
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The fucceding feftion’of the ‘work fs: empléyed on fubli 
Compofition, & fpecies which has been, treated! by! ohe of 
moft eminent crities of aneierit times. The author, Bowever; 
that he may avoid repeating the fentimeénts of *Longinus, | en- 
deavours to confider the fubjeé&t in'a new point of : views!) Fort 
this purpofe he examines the: :criteria. which) conftitute ;fubli- 
mity: in the feveral provinces of compofition:;:fhewing: low 
the true may be:diftinguifhed from the: falfe. fublime, and by 
what method to improve a natural ‘difpofition to this great and 
admired quality,. In confidering. fublimity aso produced-by an 
abrupt interrogation, we meet: with ‘the following» pertinent 
remark:on a paffage‘in Quintiliam~ = 6) 629 oy onl enol 


‘© This method of bééoming ‘fublime, acquires “its excellent 
principally from excifing' furprize,'which an! interrogation) orm 
feries of thefe, may awaken, fo as to makea very powesfub, i 
preffion. Here we muft take.care,. however, not toinclude, pn 
the denomination of fublimity, fuch ftrokes’ of eloquence ae aay 
have ftrength and pathos; though without that character’ nak 
elévation which conftitutes this*excellence.” | Withdtit Keeping this 
diftinGtion in our eye, we fhall be apt to confound with each other 
characters of Compofition perfectly diftin&; and what we do not 
thoroughly comprehend, we cannot hope fuccefsfully' to imitaté. 
Quintilian, diftinguifhed as he. ufually is; by exquifite tafte. as well 
as accurate difcernment, feems fomewhat inadvertently to have fallen 
‘into this ‘miftake, by an example he produceth of fublimity from 
an oration of Cicero,. Having made much the fame diftinétion ‘be~ 
twixt a comparifon and tranflation, as figures of rhetoric, which 
we have found. Ariftotle making betwixt an image and a,.metaphor, 
b. L fect. vi. p. 112. he proceeds to obferve, that.a wonderfal de- 
gree of fublim y is often obtained by the tranflation 4s it is called, 
1. €. the giving life and action to an object wholly inanimate. The 
following bold interrogations, addreffed to Tubero, he, produ 

as an example.—** Quid enim tuus ille Tubero deftrictus ina 
Pharfalica gladius agebat’? ‘Cujus Jatus ile mucro’ petebat'? 
fen{us erat armorum”™ tuoram ?’* Cicer. pro Ligar: Quintil. lib. 
cap. 6. .The perfonification.in this paflage is undoubtedly ftrong 
and mafterly in aneminent degree. But is it not an inftance rather 
of the bold that aniimates, and of the zea that furprifeth, than of 
the grand that fwells’ and elevates the imagination? “Thefe are 
ipheres that ought always to be confidered as different y:a point that 
can only be obtained by bringing to. the ftandard of certajn eta 
blithed rules, every example that falls under our cognifance, as we 
fhall thus be able to refer every effect to, its proper pringiple, and 
will be unembarraffed in our aceiiona Tote 


The ingenious author then) proceeds to. treat of Nervons 
Compofition; where he confiders it as produced! by fentiment, 
diétion, illuftrations, and images. He afterwards endeavours 
to account, for the cafual inequality, with. refpeé. to ftrength 
of compofition, frequently obfervable in the iwritings of. the 
fame author; concluding with general remarks of the catfes 
which diminifh the energy of language “in” particular ‘caleg, 
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and on the moft proper method for avoiding or correéting this: 
‘effeh&. ‘The feventh and laft fe&ion -is allotted to Corre&: 
Compofition.. 


The work which Dr. Ogilvie has here prefented to the pubs - 


lic, delineates, in a great meafure, the theory and praétice of 
Compofition ; comprehending not only a. developement of the 
influence exerted on this fubje&. by the different faculties of 
‘the mind, but. likewife fuch general rules and obfervations as. 
are adapted for carrying the art torperfection. Even thofe rea- 
ders who are moft converfant with. critical writings will ac+ 
knowledge, from the author’s remarks, and the new illuftra+ 
tions he produces, that he has freely €xercifed his own judgs 
ment without prepoffeffion or prejudice. -Faftd, .difcernment, 
and learning, equally diftinguith his. obfervations, which are: in- 
general not Jefs. juft and folid:than remote from petulance 
and malignity. After this chafafter it would’be fuperfltious to- 
add, that the work cannot fail of being: acceptable to the lovers 
of criticifm and polite literature.. 
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‘V. State-Papers and Letters, addrefed to William Carftares, cons 
fidential Secretary to K. William’ during the whole of bis Reign; 

afterwards Principal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh.  Relat- 
ing to public Affairs in Great Britain, but more particularly ix 
Scotland, during the Reign of K. William end Q. Anne. To 
which is prefixed the Life of Mr. Carftares, Publifoed from the 
Originals, by Jofeph M‘Cormick, D. D. Minifter at Prefton- 
Pans 4%, 1415. boards, Cadell, [Comcluded.}: 


BS our laft Review we mentioned.a few particulars relative- 
= to the life of. Mr. Carftares, to whom. the: letters in this. 
volume are addreffed ; but as many readers may be defirous 
of further information, we fhall trace his fortane after the de- 
mife of his illuftrious patron king William, when leaving the 
court.and the buftle of public cares, he retired to the thade of: 
the académy, an eminent example of. moderation :and. difin- 


tereftednefs, 7 


_ © Tothofe.who read the following letters, fays the biographer 
and editor of the work, it will appear almoft incredible, that one 
who was in fuch favour with the king, who had fuch eafy accefs to. 
him upon all occafions, who had: devoted his hfe: entirely to. his- 
fervice ; one, in fhort, who was Say: hiciting for others favours 
to which he was.much better enti himfelf, paid: fo little at- 


tention to his own private fortune, as not to provide againft an - 
event, which he could not but forefee a confiderable time*before it 
happened, and which, he knew, was to deprive him of: all that: he 
poffefied.. The truth is, he had not only a {pirit above allimerce- 
nary views, but an excefs of modefty, which led him to fhun what- 
ever might give ‘his enemies any pretence for the peso of 
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them. Hence, with all the opportunities that ‘ever any man pof- 
feffed of bettering his fortune, he was left, upon his maiter’s death; 
which never gave him one mowenit’s uneafinefs.. Pndowed’ by nas 
ture with a happy equanintity of temper, accultomed to various 
Viciffitudes of Oriune. he could, with equal eafe; adapt himfelf to 
the manners of a court, orto the life of a private man; and” the 
only circumftatice he ever regretted in the change of his fortune 
was the event which produced it:” . > et . 
¢ It was generally thought by his contemporaries, that, upon hig 
coming over with kiny William, he had: the offer of the firft va- 
cant bithopric in England, and that he abfolutely declined it. 
This ftory was probably founded upon his known intereft with the 
king ; but it feems to have been without-foundation. In truth, 
Mr. Caritares was of much more importance, and had it more in 
his power to ferve his king and his country in the fpherein which 
he acted, than if he had been promoted to any bifhopric in, Eng- 
Jand. As the king was abundantly fenfible of this, as be knew 
his talents for bufinefs, and had occafion for them, it is more than 
probable that he never thought of making fuch an offer to him. 
At the fame time, fuch were Mr. Carftares’s fentiments of pro- 
priety and confiftency of character, that, it is next to certain, if 
the offer of it had been made, he would have rejected it: 

* As his conneétion with public bufinefs was entirely founded 
upon perfonal favour with the late king, it ceafed in a ey mea- 
fure upon his demife. However, he had too many friends at court, 
and was of too great confequence te government, to be entirely for- 
gotten or neglected in the fucceeding reign ; and queen Anne; al- 
though not. much inclined to countenance king Wilji4m’s particular 
favourites; yet, without any folicitation, nonjinated him her chap- 
lain for Scotiahd, with the fame appointments which had been an- 
nexed to that office by king William. i 

« Some time before this, the office of principal in the college of 
Edinburgh had become vacant, by the death of Dr. Rule; a ffation 
far from being lucrative, but, on feveral accounts, very refpeét- 
able; efpecially when filled by one whofe learning, talents, and 
circumiftances in life, are fuited to the office. In all thofe-refpeéts 
Mr Carftares was abundantly well qualified for that chair, . Ac- 
cordingly, when it was underftood that he was to retire from court, 
an invitation was given to him by the city of Edinburgh to aecept 
of that charge; but it was with confiderable difficulty he could be 
prevailed upoa to comply. On the one hand, the emoluments of 
that office were no temptation to. him ; the life.he hadled for many 
years was the reyerfe of academical ; and he was unwilling, at his 
years, to enter upon a new ftene of actions On the other hand, 
it was an honourable retreat from that hurry and buftle in which 


as poor ag when he firft entered into, his fervicé; a circumftance 


' he had been involved; it afforded him an opportunity of being. 


further” ferviceable to his country, by exerting that influence he 
had acquired, in promoting the intereft of literature in the upsi- 
verfity, and of moderation in the church. But what chiefly deter- 
mined him was, the united folicitations of all his friends in Scet- 
land. To their importunity he at length yielded, and was» ad- 
mitted as Principal of the college, and firft profeflor of divinity in 
the univerfity of Edinburgh, in the year 1704. pei 
‘ In this public character, he foon gave ample proof to the world, 
that his employment as a ftatefman had not interrupted his literary 
purfuits. In his firlt oration, a he pronounced in the com- 
2 ' mone 
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mon-hall of the univerfity, before a very numerous and refpeét- 
able audience, he difplayed fuch a fund of erudition, fuch a tho- 
rough acquaintance with claffical yr fuch a mafterly talent 


jn COtmpofition, and, at the fame time, fuch eafe and fluency of 
expreffion in the pureft Latin, as delighted all his auditors. Even 
his enemies were obliged to confefs, that in him were united the 
manners of a gentleman with the fcience of a fcholar. The fa- 
mous Dr. Pitcairn, who was always one of his hearers upon thefe 
occafions, ufed to obferve, that when Mr Carftares begau to ad- 
drefs his audience, he could not help fancying himfelf tran{ported 
to the Forum in the days of ancient Rome.’ . 

Mr. Carftares was foon after appdinted one of the minifters 
of Edinburgh, in which capacity he alfo acquitted himfelf 
with great applaufe. His manner of preaching, we are told, 
was warm and animated, and his ftyle at. the fame time cor- 
rect. | 

It appears from feveral letters that he was confulted om 
every thing refpefting the union of the two kingdoms’; and 
for his influence in preventing any oppofition to that tranf- 
ation from the prefbyterian clergy, he had the honour of re- 
ceiving thanks from the queen, upon ‘his going to court the 
year after. In fo great efteem was Mr.’ Carftares held at 
court, that we find a letter written in the year 1713, by the 
earl of Oxford, then lord high treafurer, defiring he would 
name the commiffioner to the general aflembly, and fend up 
a copy of fuch inftru€tions as he judged expedient at that 


jun@ture. ' 


Mr. Carftares died upon the 28th of December 1715, and 
is thus charaéterifed by Dr. M‘ Cormick. : 


‘"His religion was heither tinétured with the extravagancies 


~ of enthufiafin, nor the rigours of fuperftition. At the fame time, 


amidf the greateft hurry of fecular affairs in which he was in- 
volved, he was always ready to difcharge the duties of his paftoral 
office. As his piety was unfeigned, fo his charity was unbounded, 


‘ more fo indeed than his circumftances could well afford; for, 


7 


whilft he had one farthing remaining in his pocket, he could not 
turn afide from any neceffitous object that claimed his affiftance. 
This was fo well known to the poor, that, whenever he went 
abroad, he was perpetually ‘harrafled by them, and was at latt 
obliged to fubmit to a regulation, propofed to him by one of his 
friends who knew bis foible; which was, to put Only fo much 
money in his pocket as he could conveniently {pare for the purpofes 
of ordinary charity. 

* Amidit that multiplicity of bufinefs in which he was perpe- 


‘ tually engaged, it is remarkable, that he found abundance of Jei- 


fure for the duties of hofpitality. His houfe was a place of refort 
to all the youth of the beit families and the moft promifing hopes, 
who were generally recommended to his attention during their 


‘ courfe at the univerfity ; and he failed not to improve the oppor- 


tunities which his ftatfon afforded him, of inftilling into their minds, 


* along with an ardour for ftudy, the beft regulations for their future 


conduct, Many of them, who have fince acted their part in the 
| an moft 
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moft confpicuous ftations, have not fcrupled to own that it'was to 


him they were indebted for the beft maxims_both in publi¢ an 
private life. Archibald duke of Argyle, in. partigular, was 
recommended to him by his, father, and con‘inued to adyatt 
him in every matter of importance in which he was concerneds trai 
the time he entered upon public life, until Mr Carftares’s' di 
See Letters from*Lord Ilay. 3 S103 Sik 
‘ The clergy of all denominations were welcome to his family. ~ 
particularly fuch of the epifcopal clergy as were deprived of their 
livings at the revolution. He always treated them. with peculiar’ 
tendernefé and humanity. He often relieved their families when, 
in diftrefs, and took care to difpenfe his charities in (uch a man-’ 
ner as he knew would be leaft burthenfome to them. Some of 
them, who were his yearly penfioners, never knew from what chan- 
nel their relief flowed, till ehey found by his death that the fource 
of it was dried up. ° VE | 3 
* He was fometimes ingenious in devifing methods of impofing 
upon the modefty and pride of fuch as would have rejected bis por 
offices with difdain, if be -had not difguifed his intentions. .We 
fhall give one inftance out of many that are told of him. i 
« One Caddel, an ejected epifcopal clergyman, fometimes waited 
upon him when he came to Edinburgh, One day, when Caddel 
came to call upon him, he obferved that his clot were thread- 
: 
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bare; and, eying him narrowly as he went awa defired himto — 
calf again two days after, pretending he had_ commiflion tq 
give him before he went to the country. - He was no fooner gone, 
than Mr Carftares fent for his taylor, and defitred him to make a. 
fuit of cloaths that would anfwer himfelf as to length, but not fo 
wide by two or three inches, and to have them fent home about 
the hour at which Caddel had engaged to call upon him. (Caddel 
kept his appointment; but, upon entering the room, found Mr 
_ Carftares in a violent fit of paffion at his taylor for miftaking his 
meafure, fo that neither coat, waiftcoat, nor breeches would fit 
upon him:. At'laft, turning to Caddel, who agreed with him that 
it was impoflible he could-ever wear them; ‘then, fays Bee wey are 
loft if they don’t fit fome of my friends; and, by the bye, adds he, 
am not {ure but they may anfwer you:. be, fo good is to try, for 
it is a pity they fhould be thrown away. Caddel complied, after 
fome importunity ; and, to his furprize, found they anfwerdd 
if they had been made for him; upon which Mr Carftares order 
the cloaths.to be packc@ up, and fent to his lodgings. Next day, 
upon putting them on, he found a ten pound note in one of the 
pockets, which he naturally imagined Mr Carftares had forgot to 
take out when he threw off thecloaths. Returning direétly tothe 
college, he told Mr Carftares, he had come to reftore him a note, 
which be had.neglected to take out of the pocket of the fuit of 
cloaths he had fent him... By no means, fays he, Caddel, it cannot 
belong to me, for when you got the coat you acquired a right tq 
every thing in it. 
‘ The effeét which his generofity to that body of men had, dp 
overcoming their prejudices again him, and conciliating their af- 
fections, aobeared: ftrong at his funeral. When his y was lai 
in the duft, two men were obferved to turn afide from the fet 
the company, and, burfting into tears, bewail their mutual lofs, 
Upon inquiry, it was found they were two non-jurant clergymen, - 
whofe families, for a confiderable time, had been fupported by his 
benefattions,’ * Pe ae 
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Previous to the letters in this colleion we are prefented: 
with an abftract of the hiftory of the perfons, by whom they 
were written ; copied from a manufcript in the poffeflion of 
the earl of Hyndford, which is faid to have been intended for 
the private ufe of princefs Sophia, and the elector of Hanover. 
The correfpondents aré, fecretary Johnfon, the duke of Ar- 


gyle, earl of Seafield, earl of Cromarty, earl of Melvile, lord — 


advocate fir James Stewart, duke of Queenfberry, duke of 
Athol, marquis .of Annanale, Mr, Carftares, earl of Stairs 
Cockburn: of Ormifton,. Murray of, Philiphaugh, earl of 
Marchmont, fit Hugh Dalrymple prefident of the court of 
feffion, and Andrew Fletcher of Salton.. As a fpecimen of 
this hiftorical abftra&t, we fhall lay before our readers the chaz, 
raéter of the gentleman laft mentioned, being one of the 
moft ftriking. ; 

‘He is a gentleman of a good eftate in Scotland, with the im- 
‘provement of a good education. He was knight of the hire of 
Lothian to that parliament to which the duke of York was com- 
miffioner, in the reign of king Charles II, and openly oppofed the 
arbitrary defigns of that prince, and-the fatal bill of fucceffion ; 
which obliged him wilely to retire, firft to England, then to Hol- 
land, becaufe the duke of York would not forgive his behaviour in 
that parliament. , 

‘They fummoned him to appear at Edinburgh; which he not 
daring to do, was declared traitor, and his eftate confifcated. H¢ 
retired to Hungary, and ferved feveral campaigns under the duke 
of Lorrain; returned to Holland after the death of king Charles IT. 
and camé over to England with the duke of Monmouth ; had the 
misfortune to fhoot the mayor of Line after his landing, and upon 
that returned to Holland again; from whence he came over with 
the prince of Orange at the revolution. ws 
' * He is a zealous afferter of the liberties of the people, and fo 
jealous of ‘the growing power of all princes, in whom he thinks 
ambition to be natural, that he is not for entrufting the beft of 
them with a power which they can make ufe of againft the people, 
. As he believes all princes made by, and for the good of the people, 
he is for giving them no power but that of doing good. 
**€ This made him oppole king Charles, invade king James, and 
exclaim againft giving too much power to king William, whont he 
never would ferve; nor does he come into the adminiftration of 
queen Anne, but ftands up as a pillar of the conftjtution in the par- 
hament of Scotland. . | 
“© He is a gentleman, fteady in his principles, of nice honour, 


with abundance of learning, brave as the fword he wears, a fure — 


friend, and an irreconcileable enemy, would lofe his life chearfully 
to ferve his country, but would not do a bafe thing to fave it, His 
thoughts are large as to religiows fubjeéts, and could never be 
brought within the bounds of any particular feét, por will he be 
under the diftintion of a Whig or Tory ; fays thefe names are but 
cloaks for the’kinaves of both fides. = 7 

‘ His notions of government, however, are too fine fpun, and 
can hardly be lived up to by men fubjeé& to the common frailties 
of human nature. Nejther will he give allowance for extraordi, 
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Mary emergencies; witnefs the duke. of: Shrew with whom 
‘he had always:been snplonetns! pene ee Cone ee be fe 
afecond time, with ac view; to) fave, his ccountily this gen 
would never be in common charity. with him we ae py wt 
Jord Spencer, now lord Sunderland, for) voting for «the army, 
wled.by himafter the fame:manness | 2? oid? 98 agers 
_ © He-hath written feveral good things, but not publithed in his 
‘own name ;.and hath a very fme: gemius; full of five ;:0f low 
‘ture; with a ftern, four look.’ » four ode tn yet dO 


‘Tn the’ front ‘of ‘the papers, ftand fome ‘of Argyle vies letters : 


‘in cypher, which ave famous for;theirintsieacy,, »Cyphers are 
Itkewife_ fometimes -ufed in a; few other letters, ..We; haxe 


‘fearched for information, refpeéting, the. maflatre ‘of ‘Glenco, 


but:can find nothing further than «hat  his'majefty’s‘ fervants 
in Scotland were defirous of “preventing any into 
affair; an almoft unqueftisnable prefumption that; they, fe- 
cretly, confidered, the tranfaQion as not. wholly woid of -the 
royal authority. — wrelwiting 
It appears from many of thefe letters, that thé Séotch ad- 
miniftration found not a little difficulty, in. appeafing » the! dif- 
content excited by the king's condu& refpecting « the” affair’ 
Darien. ‘The’ fubfequent extraé will fhew ‘in what maa 


ew at maar 
they tampeted with the members of the oppofiti ' at this 
time. dt: ont 
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_ # Earl of Argyle to Mr Carftaress»!'0% ¢) 0 oo) 
* A pleafant Defeription of the: Methods ufed to! carry their’ Point 
in Parliament by both fides—-Commiffioner Etphinftéi the 
fitteft Man for a Lord of Seflion;: peep Sree age 


“ *$IR, : IE ee 

* Thad your’s with an account of your fuccefg, in, that affair re- 
commended fo earneftly to. you, I am now matter-of the paper; 
it comprehends all it fhould do, and no more. IE€. it, were,poffible 
to tie me_more-than I was already, this one, aét of, his majefty’s 
would. Thefle ten days paft, thofe that are forward, of which but 
few have been very bufy, every oneé.of. us has taken our tatks. V. 
Seafield is gone north, I go to-morrow weft, and the commiffioner 
ftays.in town ; and we have fent, feveral emiffaries, paeng’ sha-bes- 
rows in Fife and Angus, and thereabouts, Few.of) the barons can 
be brought to reafon, though I mult, fay, the method now. taken 

has fo good an afpeét, that I’m in good hopes.. None;is more fore-. 
ward than lord, Arbrucehill ; nay, he is brifk and ftout beyond his 
natural temper, Lord Ruthven begins to have his eyes ed, 
and fome others; but I ayill not give you too good hopes, till I-fee 
a little farther. Some has minifters fet upon, them, fome their 
wives: fome fhall have drawing plaifters that. are fick at heart; fo 
that I am hopeful the fever will over one way or another. You 
cannot imagine how foolifhly they manage. their new addrefsiz 
fearce any but a Jacobite has the handing them about; they-caufe 
all fort of ftuff and rabble fign, or fome body. fign for them ; and 
al] get titles, if it were a taylor, a cottar, nay, the meaneft crea- 
tue, fchool-boys, what not. i gave the commiffioner.a particular 
account of fundries of this fort in writt, which } me he'll 
: O¢ ( tranfe 
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tranfmit to you.’ We are all now pofitive: that the king's prefence 
would blow all.clouds away. You! know ‘there is(a auld now 
in the: feffion'; | fhall not fay its: proper to fill it now ; but com- 
miflary Elptindton.is the fitteft: man that we can be fure‘of. I-know 
others are: recommended, by :fome, who I can demonftrate their 
carriage at this time proves they are betraying the ‘king. | Time 
will, ConVince tt more td every body’s conviction ; and I:hope to 
fee the time owhen his majetty may treat them as they: deferve; 
which is, A. ba worft fort of enemies. When any thing oc- 
curs worth the acquaintin u, 1 thall write. am your's. 
ST TR HE TA, Mal wrke Kam: Tone 


25 a. Dake oF Queentberry to Mr Carftares. | | 
® Barl Marthal's Penfion:—Lord Balcatras.—Nevil Payne.—Money 
 neceffa rp for fecret' Services ; how he will difpofe of it.—His own 
. Opinion off the, Meafures neceflary for managing the next Seffion 
_ ef Parli pt $0, she King’s mind.—-Balcarras, muft undertake 
~ for Lorde Sart he‘Money, lodged. in the Bank to be difpofed 
of By ‘hinifelf[2he has not communicated any thing vcd | 
°/ it, evento Seafield —Has referred the ‘King to Mr Carftares fo 
particulars, : 
-bs doftoBd Bglt tc: * gs.) 
- * [received your-letter of the 22d of laft month, with E. Mar- 
fhall’s}penhgn, anda warrant for two hundred pounds. »My lord 
Marthall maps sill upon fair generals, and feems. to ftick upon 
the head of. Caledonia; which has made me keep at_a greater dif- 
tance from‘him ‘thaw Tintended to have done. He is now going 
into the country, where fome of his friends. intend to ply him} 
for it is needleis to attempt it here, where he is conftantly kept 
warm by, fuch. perfons as are pofted about him by lord H. and 
others of thatparty.: However,.if he anfwer not expectation, what 
is intended for him fhall not be given bim. ‘By my laf letter to 
you, | gave it as my opinion, that I could fee no danger,to the 
king's affairs, by his majefty’sallowing my lard Balcarras to come 
‘home ; for he can ‘never be fo iJl a‘man as to make ufe of fach a 
‘favour to’ the ‘prejudice of his majefty’s affairs, when he has als 
ready paid fo dearly for his tampering, and*is now Jaid under fuch 
an obligation. There is, befides his cafe, which isa meer aét of 
his majefty’s goodnefs, another, wherein we are likely to be puzzled 
in pecans T mean that of Nevil Payne: he has been tortured, 
and very long imprifoned; and he inclined to apply to the privy- 
council for his liberation, which I have kept off, till Ifhould know 
his majefty’s plesfure about him. He had a recommendation of 
‘parliament formerly to the king, and I am afraid that it is not in 
‘our power'to keep him legally, He will certainly apply to the 
next feffion of parliament, and will undoubtedly be fet at libert 
then ; and, probably, with fome reflection upon his long impri- 


‘fonment.. I am therefore perfuaded, tht it is his majefty’s in- 


tereft; either to fend me a warrant for difcharging him out of 
‘prifon, or, that he fhould refer that matter to his privy-council, 
who will be fure to let him out: fo that the frankeft way would 
be, for the king to do it himfelf; for it will be impoffible to keep 
him in tilk the parliament be over.* I know him to be an empty, 
vain, talking, lyeing féllow ; and is not much worth the while of 
any government's concern. The vacancy in the feflion, of which 

I wrote to you formerly, muft by no means be filled up till after 
the parliament. ‘There are a great many pretenders, and whoever 
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gets it not will be difobliged » and ‘we. muft’ have ‘time to fee wha 
deferves it beft;-and are fitteft for it. As to themoney whith feems 
neceflary for the of the kingand the country’s.fervice, after 
refle&tion, Iam of opinion, thatsione ought'to -be remitted “here? 
but that -a thonfand pound “fhould be | d, as foonias-can bé, 
in the bank of England, and ¢heir notes'taken for it. \ Thereisne 
ufe for any known name in them, for they are payable'to the bearers 
fo that, a fictitious, or any fervant's name, is‘ fufficient:' Let thefe 
notes»be.fent ‘to me hither/s:I have. already laid out L. 500}. and, 
] believe, in:a fhort time, 1 thallhave ‘eccafion’to’ difpofe of’ the 
ret. I:do-hope, that his majefty’sbufinefs may be done without 

ing him to any confiderable. expence; ‘yet more money thar 
what: L now: propofe may poffibly be neceflary ; but I thall be ans 
fwerable thatat thall not be fquandered; and I-thall' be well af- 
fured of fatisfaétory returns; and ding singe Sr ‘before I 
part with any-greater:fum of his:majefty’s cath, I would fend: 
@ particular account of thedifpofal of. this; but: Idomot think it 
fit, that the matter of fecret fervice be the fubject of a letter that 
may fall.into wrong hands; \herefore, I forbear’ to do it till we 
geet, either: here or at London,’ ‘Ging S 


The following letter to. Mr. Carftares from Mr. Harley, af 
terwards earl ‘of Oxford, dated Sept. 12, 1709, exhibits, an 
apprehenfion of fuch a-defign againft the proteftant religion 
at that period, ‘as we fcarcely can imagine to be well founded. 
It is more than probable that the fulpicion there intimated 
owed its origin to the jealoufy. of iparty.. But,. however this 
may be, the letter is certainly .written:im a very. puritanical 
ftrain. io is yas ae ’ 

¢ Rev. SIR, 
« I muft leave.it to.your candour to.excufe my not anfwering your 


: 


aft moft obliging letter; and Irefer it to your wifdom and _pe 


tration to think of the true reafon; which it is not proper for me to 
exprefs in a letter. non ri Kt Or 
¢ I do moft humbly and thankfully own the mercy of God, whofe 
mg goodnefs refcued me from the {nares which were prepared 
or me. ” ' en 2 nag, i 
‘My foulas‘been’ among lyons, even the fons of ‘men, ‘whole 
teeth are {pears and arrows, and their tongues fharp fwords ; but 
T learn haw good it is to wait on the Lord, and te poffefs one’s foul 
with patienge. And I thank God, I do not only heartily f 
them, but J do not look on it as their -aétings, but. fay, they are 
thy hand; and, though I have never offended them, yet J kper I 
daily offend my great Sovereign, arid can fay, he afflicts me lefs than 
{ deferve. » Rice +. ee 
‘ I begs fir, you will excufe me thus far opening my foul’to fo 
good ae ios a friend. ‘cannot forbear mar Rare Be a fub- 
ect, though it be a very melancholy one, of which I have as often 
poken to you as I have been happy in your converfation ; that is, 


she imminent danger to this nation from that diffolution of man- 


ners, and abandoning of all principles, fo that e unite them. 


:I take to be the only bond of 

friendfhip, and fecurity of any government, I mean religion : but, 
now, what ufed to {kulk in corders, and fhelter ithif under the 
names of latitude and freethinking, they publicly own; and deifm is 
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bond of their focietvs; and.fufficient: to recommend the profeft 

of iti te preferment, ; without -any) other qualifications » From 
hence it flows,.that:all the notions of right! and wrong: are con- 
founded; ; and: the -prattice is accordingly: Public injuries’ and 
breach of faith are joined to: private)violations of rright; *fo that 
foneigaers fay publicly, I mean ouriown allies, that we are! a per- 
fidious nation; and, fince we baverviolated our treaty witir:Scot- 
land, and langl at the notion of fundamental and ‘inviolable! ar- 
ticles, there is nogreat wonder if we tfeat other nations 1as we do. 
. & Teris-but! @ fewrdays fance it was openly urged; that the deifts, 
or, to| ufe thein own wards, we deifis, (naming fome: great! men), 
are the only fupport of government. We keep theepifcopal und 
prefbyterian parties in awe; who would: elfe, devour; and  difturd 
all.others.. Iimaift! frankly own to you, that: I cannot fee to what 
end-all thefe eddéavours are, and the t charge fome people are 
atto propagate irreligion, if popery be not. at the bottom, de- 
fined by fomecunning, head. And it is plain, that the book called 
Lhe Rights. of the Church points,at. an infallible judge upon: earth; 
and i could) give -you more, é¢ven’ amazing, proofs of fuch.ade- 
fign, both againf the proteftant. religion in general, and the 


fucceffion, .as eftablifhed, if.it were proper for a letter; but I - 


jeave that till-it pleafe God I fee-you, which I hope will be next 
winter. - 

¢ Iii the mean time, give me leave to fay, thatiit will be neceffary 
for your countrymen to think; better of their conduét, if they. mean 
either to render them/elves confiderable, or to peeseree them (elves 
and their country from unreafonable and mifchievous attempts. 
You are my 'withefs, that I have always had’ a very tender regard 
forithat country; and now I. have a: fort of intereft ih its peade 
and welfare, having difpofed a child there; fo that you will excufe 


my zeal, and believe me to be, with very great fincerity and-regard, 


reverend fir, your’s, &c.” | 

“fhe letters.in this colleftion contain authentic documents of 
the hiftory of adminiftration, during an intriguing period. in 
Scotland ; but in point of compofition, they are’ diftinguithed 


by no degrde of elegance, and’ afford ‘many inftances of fuch | 


vulpar phraftology as men of rank “and education ought. to 
avoid, even in the moft familiar epiftolary correfpondence. 
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VI. Political Arithmetic, Containing Obfervations om the prefent 
Stare of Great Britain; anid rhe Principles of ber Policy in the 
Encturagement of Agriculture, Addriffed to the Oeconomical So- 
citties ttablifbed in Europe. To which is added, a Memoir on 
the Corn Trade: Drawn up and laid before the Commiffioners of 
the Treafury, by Governor Pownall. By Arthur Young, E79 
Bue. 55. 34. Boards. Nicoll. | | ae 

pu fubje&ts of ‘this work’ are extremely various and im- 

-™. portant, comprehénding no lefs than every circumftance 

in national condué that tends either to the advancement. or 

obiiruction of agriculture. In the firft part the author exa- 
zi b bat va mines’ 
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mines thofe points which have proved) an> encouragement: te 
the art in)Great Britain, Id the fecond, he: enquires. into the; 
means of removing obftacles ;. and -in :the, thirds he, review® 
feveral fale propofitions advanced, by. otber,writers. « Bythim 
arrangement the variety of his matter is.kept from: 
and a due conneétion, preferved through - the whdle of ¢ 

arts, youn 
‘ The great defign of the work is ‘to. shew. that. ths 
ture, wealth, population, and, happinefs of the: lower: claffce: 
are in this kingdom ina very-high degree of perfettion ; ima 
much higher than. is admitted by feveral very refpettablé: 
writers ; in proving this we find 3, fubjedts of the corn tradey, 
taxation in England, inclofures,. luxury, fize.of+ farms, prices; 
of provifions,- and ftate of population, treated’ in a more 
complete manner than in any other work we have feen 3: ine 
deed, we conceive this patt of Mr, Young’s enquiry to be! 
handled with greater ability than he has fhewa dn,any former: 














“occafion ; having replied to the falfe ideas of many writerson 


thofe fubjeéts in a’ very fenfible manner ;, of’ which we thal 
produce {pecimens fufficient to juftify us in this affertion. | ©. 
. Under the article Juxury, the author has ftarted a new ar= 
gument to thew that luxury, inftead of raifing, finds the price 
of meat; which he does in the following words. ‘ A/late 
writer feems to condemn what is called luxury, for the wafte™ 
it creates, for the number of domeftic fervants, for horfesy 
and for the flaughter of calves and lambs, which he thinks 
makes mutton and beef dearer. 1 am: forry I cannot fully 
agree with him 5 we both fpeak of thefe matters, not with a 
view. to vifionary ufelefs ideas of the manners of the people, 
but relative only to the encouragement of agriculture and in- 
creafe of plenty : in this light what difference is there between 
wafte and regular confumption ? Between bread eat at my lord’s 
table, and barley, confumed by his hounds, or oats ‘by his 
horfes ? All thefe methods of.confumption are nothing to the 
farmer ; the mere purchafe.of the commodities is what en- 
courages him, in confequence:of which: he fets:-heartily about 
a farther produdtion of them. Aind how is the-confur 

of calves and lambs to leffen the quantity:of beef and mutton? 
The farmer brings thefe things-to market becaufe they:are de» 
manded: if inficad of demanding tem pounds worth of lamb, 
you go to market for ten pounds worth of -beef, he will bring 
the beef for you. . Here is a given demand for beef; it is 
fapplied :. luxury adds another for veal,’ it is fupplied, certainly | 
without taking trom the beef; and if luxury doubles the de+ 
mand, the farmers will anfwer it, and fupply the old. one of ~ 
beef befides. But it is faid, there isa given number of calves 


every 
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every year; ifthe confomptior of ‘veal was ftopped, fo many 
mote would of courle come to market as beef, and this addi- 
tional number would: furely make beef more plentiful, and 
confequently cheaper. Granted.’ And fo you would encour- 

e the farmer’ to>continue. this plenty of beef by lowering 
the price of it! ‘this is that univerfal: combination which runs 
through the fupply of all forts of markets. The cafe of corn 
has been: pretty ' well ‘underftood,’ but ftilk the remnants of 
thefe prejudites tang about us in calves, pigs, lambs, and fo 
forth. ; On the contrary, you ought to a& upon the reverie of 
thefe ‘principles. Your given fa&t is the dearnefs of beef, and 
you want permanently to make it cheaper.: Your only method 
is to 1 aife the price. . Encourage the flaughter -of calves, 
which is fuch gn encouragement to the breeder and grazier, 
as the export of wheat isto the corn grower ; his prices rife, 
he becomes more fpirited in his bufinefs, he brings more to 
market ; confider this train from the beginning; is it poffible 
it fhould have any other confequence ? A'century’ago thefe 
things were fo ill underftood, that our anceftors: gave a bounty 
on the export of corn, in order. to make it dear :- they never. 
dreamed that they were taking the moft effectual means to 
make it cheap ; and yet it would doubtlefs have been thought 
a glaring paradox to affert, that taking great quantities of corn 
from our markets was not a way to raife the price; and for 
what I know, the idea | have juft dropped, that in order to 
make beet cheaper, you muft make it dearer, will even in 
this age be thought another paradox.’. This ‘reafoning ap- 
pears to us to be conclufive, and to contain in a few words 
more good fenfe than has on thefe fubjeéts filled many volumes ; 
the following paflage is, if any thing, yet more Striking and 
original, 

« I have confidered an increafed demand, which raifes the 
value of a commodity to be the means of increafing the quan- 
tity of that co: vmodity by encouraging the produétion of it, 
and I have applied it to beef, to. mutton, to wheat, and to 
labour. ' I remarked that leffening the quantity in the market 
-while the demand continued, the fame operated as-an encoure 
agement ; and prefently fupplied more ‘than’ the ufual « : 
tum: it is the fame with population. You fight off your 
men by wars, you deftroy them by great cities, you leffen 
them by emigrations; moft infallible methods of increafing 
their number, provided the demand does not decline. This 
is exa@ly the fame thing as rendering beef fearcer by the 
flaughter of calves, and wheat by exportation. Take a quan- 
tity from the market certainly ye add to the value of ‘what 
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remains, and how can you encourage the re-produaiion of it 
“more powerfully than by adding to-its values? | aie 
‘ Dr.,Price fays that. for the af eighty years there h as not 
been one great caufe of depopulation which has not operated 
among us. What is the great encouragement.of population? 

Eafe of acquiring income : it is of no confequence., whether that 

income arifes from land, manufacture, or, commerce ; itis, 

powerful in the pay of a manufadurer, asin. the ‘wilds, of 

America: what is the great obftacle to population 2. Dificulty 
om ) of acquiring income. Here then we have a criterion by ‘which 

to judge of the population or depopulation of any period. Af 
you view the country and fee agriculture under fuch cirgam- 
itances that the farmers produéis will “not. pay. his ufual i ime 
provements, and confequently difmiffing the hands he formerly 
kept; if the manufactures of the kingdom want. a market, 
and the adtive induftry exerted in them becomes languid and 
\decays; if commerce no. longer fupports the feamen fhe was 
was wont to do; if private and public works, inftead of en- 
tering into competition for hands with the manufa@urer and 
the farmer, ftand ftill amidft numbers who cry in yain for 
work: if thefe effeds are feen, a, want of employment will 
ftare you in the face, and that‘want is the only canfe of de- 
population that can exift. Have thefe fpe@acles been com- | 
moh in the eyes of our people fince the Revolution ? Are they 
common at prefent? Does not the great active caufe Emplo 
ment operate more powerfully than ever? Away then a 
thefe vifionary ideas the difgrace of our enlightened age, the 
reproach of this great and fiourifhing nation,’ 
Many ftriking obfervations are made on the principles of 
population, in which the author explains its dependance .on 
_ the encreafe of employment; and fhews that no former period 
) could in this country be more populous than the prefént, -be- 
caufe there was not an. equal demand in manufaéures, arts, 
and commerce for the furplus of the country population ; a 
new idea which he fupports with jadicious arguments. 

. At p. gt, he explains the figns of depopulation in the fol- 
lowing words, ‘ As ideas of depopulation have in all ages 
been fo common, anid complaints of mifchiefs in the govern- 
ment and policy of ftate ever annexed to them, and generally 
without any reafon; it may not be amifs to beftow a few re- 
fle&tions, on thofe figns of depopulation, which, whenever 
they appear, may be fuppofed to fpeak truth. I have faid, 
that populoufnefs in England depends on employment which 
here operates on the fame principles as plenty of land in Ame. 
rica ; this offers'a very fimple idea of depopulation, employ. 
ment Ieflening. Not deflening in the parith A, while increaf- 
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ing in the town B} or leffening in B while increafing in B; 
but. a general vifible declenfion, fach as would take toh if 
the national wealth was to decline, which generally being the 
effe& of employment muft mark the ftate of its caufe. If 
the feamen leffen; and your thipping falls away, it isa circum- 
france which to this nation would be of the higheft confe- 
quence, and mark a variety of declenfion, if at the fame time 
the great manufa@ures of the kingdom could no longer find a 
‘vent,’and confequently their people without employment, it 
‘would be a mark not lefs equivocal, if the cultivated foil lef- 
fens, if traéts‘once valuable become wafte, and rents fall, «it is 
an unerring fign of decay; if the prices of labour and com- 
modities in general fink, it. is no lefs to be depended ons 
Thefe figns of national decay need not be multiplied when- 
ever they are feen, they muft mark in proportion to their exe 
tent the declenfion of our profperity. 

‘ Decreafe of thipping, decline of manufaétures, decline of 
agriculture, a general fall of prices. 

“It appears to me, that thefe are circumftances which ins 
volve every other courfe of national declenfion ; they mark ‘a 
lofs of wealth, a decreafe of employment, which muft univer- 
fally bring down population with it. 

Nie iy oe ge therefore, we hear of other caufes of depopula- 

, fuch as engroffing farms, inclofutes, laying arable to 

pnd high prices of provifions, great cities, luxury, celibacy, 

debauchery, wars, emigrations, &c. we may very fafely re- 

‘folve them into a ftring of vulgar errors, and reft affured, that 

they can have no ill effe& while the five great caufes mentioi- 
ed above do not fubfift.’ | 

Thefe are very bold ideas, and yet they feem as well found- 
ed in argument, and confirmed by inftances, as any matter 
of this fort can be. Nothing can be of greater national cdn- 
fequence than thefe fubje&ts nor any which better deferve gene 
ral attention. Mr. Young has made a greater progrefs in in- 
vefligating them thoroughly and accurately, than any other 
writer, and this he has done without betraying the fmalleft 
tincture of the common and almoft univerfal prejudices enter- 
tained. 

Having taken feveral different views of this fubjett, he 
quotes a dialogue written by Shakefpeare upon the price of 
provifions, which fhews, that the rife in the price of provifions 
was owing entirely to the abundance of money ; after which 
he goes on, ‘ It appears from the dialogue quoted above, 
that from twenty to thirty years preceding 1 581, prices had 
rifen so per cent. It is plain, that this had nothing to de 
with wheat, which continued at a tolerably fteady price fill 
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#73, -and-then arofe for many }years more than} go pericent 
The author. of the dialogue writes: in.1581;!and!am it inclos 
fures. are arraigned for converting) arable intoingrafs: >for 
fheep ; but mark, that this complaint followed thirty-one years 
‘the average price of which «was 8s. 4d. :4, andn we are: told, 
that the labouring poor could notlive whofe.wdges wece eight 
pence a day! Such are the prepofterous and abfurd complaints, 
which, like thofe.of depopulation are, as (Mr. Hume moft 
juftly remarks,:“'A vulgar-complaint in all placesand all’ages.” 
We have Sir W, Petty’s pofitive authority, that day labounwas 
eight pence aiday a centeryiafter this period’; and: at prefent 
it is fixteen:pence on an average. . But how'could inclofiresa@ 
againft the iplenty of corn, while wheat for>31 years ftood:at 
8s. 3d. ¢ prefent money:? Does not this palpable: contraétion 
thew ‘tlie folly.of fuch:an :idea: dees it not:dhew what ‘we 
have fo often remarked that any operation whieh has) a tem 
dency (like throwing arable to.grafs) to raife the price ef any 
particular produc, ' has in ats very nature: a tendency-to the 
dire&t contrary effet? ‘Throw fo much arable to-grafs cas® to 
raife the price of icorn, and you encourage the corn farmers 
fo much, «that an increafe of »cultuse immediately follows. 
Every very high period in the preceding table is furely follawdd 
by a Jow one, uatil wheat came to 3h 6s,! 6d, the highett 
price of all :: what followed? Why 6s. di a quarter the: very 
next year ;. fuch an encouragement to the farmer was the:for 
mer high price, that it at once produced the latter. ‘Fhe fame 
remark is jult in every table of prices that has been publithed 
throughout Europe; and the low price being an equal dit- 
couragement, it muft at once produce ‘an highone.’ © . 

‘« Is it not evident therefore* that the knight in the dialogue 
has reafon to fay that it could not be owing’ to inclofures that 
corn was dear; nor could they make cattle dear, for inclo- 
fures caufe plenty of cattle. This is the very:mirror of the 
prefent ftate of England : inclofures.are condemned for raifing 
prices :. -how do they raife prices? ‘Why they raife wheat to 
21. 3s. 6d.) a quarter for 7 years, and they. make beef>and 
mutton. dear by. infinitely increafing the number of fat\theep 
and oxen! When fhall we fee an end to thefe abfurdities.. 
The author of: the dialogue tells us that in the 20 or-30. years: 
preceding 581, commodities inigeneral had rifen 50 per'cent. 
and fome more : and the fhort-fighted good people of thofe 
days. attributed this evil to theep, inclofures, grafs, and great 
farms:;. they would not look at the right caufe with Shakes 
fpeare, the increafe of money : itis the nature of the! vulgar, 
great and fmall im all ages, to attribute ‘evils to fuch a caufe 
aa may be changed ; becaufe the malignity of man loves aa 
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opportunity to quarrel with government. | If »fheépsace the 


caufe, prohibit, fay they, great flocks ; if horfes,:tax:themi; © 


if great farms, divide them : fuch caules admit of remedied 
which, if not applied, give an opportunity of clamour: but 
attribute them to an increafe and confequent cheapnefs: of 
money, to public wealth, to national profperity; the. profpeé& 
_is too brilliant for a jaundiced eye, that-can look ~— r— 
only on ideal evil and chimerical declenfion.’ 

Mr. Young next enquires into the proportions, bavneen the 
former and. prefent prices of meat and wheat; and. endea- 


vours to prove that meat is not at prefent out of proportion to - 


the price of bread. This is a very curious part of. his work, 
but admits not of extraéts. Upon the fubjeé of -inclofures, 
we meet with the following confpicuous pafiage. 

‘ Dr. Price and the others who affure us we fhould throw 
down our hedges, and wafte one third of our farms in a bar- 
ren fallew, by way of making beef and mutton «cheap, will 
confine themfelves to the inclofures which have converted arae 
dle to grafs. What fay they to thofe which have changed 

fs to arable? they chufe to be filent. I do snot compre- 
hend the amufement that is conftantly found in looking at 
thofe objeés which are fuppofed to. be gloomy, and in regu- 
larly lamenting the evils that furround us, though they flow 
from caufes which fhower down much fuperior : when I look 
around me in this country, I think I every where fee fo great 
“and animating a profpeét, that the fmall fpecks which may 
be difcerned in the hemifphere, are loft in. the brilliancy that 
furround them. I cannot fpread a curtain-over the illumined 
fcene, and leave nothing to view but the meer fhades of fo 
fplendid a piece. What will thefe gentlemen fay to the en- 


clofures of Norfolk, Suffolk, Nottinghamfhire, Derbythire,’ 


Lincolnfhire, Yorkfhire, and all the Northern counties ?- What 
fay they to the fands of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Nottingham- 
fhire, which yield corn, and mutton, and beef, from. the force. 
of inclofure alone? What fay. they to the wolds of York and 
Lincoln, which from barren heaths, at 1s, per acre, are, by 
inclofure alone, rendered profitable farms?) Afk Sic Cecil 
Wray, if without inclofure, he could advance ‘his heaths by 
fainfoine from 1s. to zos. an acre, What fay they. to the 
vaft tras in the Peak of Derby, which by inclofures alone 
are changed from black regions of ling to fertile fields co- 
vered with cattle? What fay they to the improvements of 
moors in the northern counties, where inclofures alone have 
made thofe counties {mile with culture which before were dreary 
as night. What have thefe gentlemen to fay to thefe inftances ? 
Cannot they manage to aflure us the profpect is delufive. 

They 
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They can: Hear how they are charaéterized.\ ¢ Inclofures of 


wafte lands and commons would be ufefal if divided irito {mall 


allotments, and given up to be gecupied at moderate rents by 
the poor. .But if befides leffening the produce. of. fine wook, 
they bear hard on the poor, by depriving them of a part of 


‘their fubfifténce, and only go towards iIncreafing farms. al- 
‘ready too large, the advantages attending them may not much 
‘exceed the difadvantages*.’_ Flence, therefore; we. find, call 


thefe improvements very, equivocal. Before it is allowed that 
converting ling to corn is beneficial, it muft. previoufly be 
atked if the improvement is wrought by that ghoftly object of 
dread and terfor, a gréat farmer: before it is acknowledged 
right to make that fand which would not feed rabbits, produce 
beef and mutton, we miuft know whether the poor were de- 
prived of a part of their fubfiftence : before you will fubmit 
to change the hearths of Lincoln to fertile fields of fanfoine, 
you, muft. demand, Were che allotments fmali? 1 muft ownvit 
is with aftonifhment that I thus fee faperior minds ftoopihg to 
prejudices fo unworthy of their abilities. How, ih the name 
of common fenfe, were fuch improvements to be wrought by 
little, or even moderate, farmers! Can fuch inclofe wattes, 
at a:vaft expence, cover them with an hundred loads or more 
of marle, or 6 or 800 buthels of lime, keep fufficient. flocks | 
of fheep for foldiig, and corduét thofe (for the lower claffes) 
mighty ‘opérations effential to new imptovements? No} It is 
to great farmets you owe thefe ; without great farms you ne- 
ver would have feeh 'thefe improvements, much I fappofe to 
the fatisfaétion of thofe who declare themfelves fo indifcrimin- 
ately their chemiés.” Ret 

The next feGion entitled, Confumption of Meat; is entirely 
hew :, it is defigtied to point out the importance of cattle in 
hufbandry, and draws a comparifon in this refpeét between 
France and England; fhewing that this circumftance being fo 
inuch fuperior ih thé latter, muft not only give us a better 
agriculture, bat render us proportionably more populous, In 
the following fection, the writer makes fome judicious obferv- 
ations on the conduét of the Society of Arts, and concludes . 
with an anecdote of the education of the prince of Wales, 
in relation to agriculture. 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] R 
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WU. A Treatit on Education. By David Williams. 8%ve. 3+. 
Sewed. Payne. | a 
‘THE proper education of youth is of the utmoft. importance 
to the welfare of fociety, and the happinels of every in- 
dividual. It is the moft efficacious means of preventing im- 
morality and impiety, and of promoting arts and fciences, po- 
Nitenefs and learning, liberty and religion, among mankind. 
"The fabje& Has therefore been difcuffed by innumerable wri- 


‘ters. Several brilliant declamations, and fome mafterly dif- 


quifitions of a ph¥lofophical Kind, have been lately offered to 
the public: Bat there is room for farther improvement, 

The author of this efflay, in one of his introdu€tory chap- 
ters, makes fome general remarks on the mode of education, 
purfaed in moft of our colleges and public {chools. 

With refpeé to thefe inflitutions he fays, ‘ When they were 
eftablifhed, the principal paffion of the people was fuperftition. 
.... The great objedt of education was to make a man fu- 
pérftitions, All the provifions of our colieges were eftablifh- 
ed with that view.’ | 

The truth of this refé@tion, in fome refpeéts, may be ad- 
mitted. There was originally a mixture of fuperftition in our 
ancient feminaries of éducation; becaufe they were founded 
in times of ignorance, when popery and {chool-divinity was 
the eftablifhed religion, and the prevailing taite. But when 
the Reformation took place, fome of the leading principles of 
fupéritition were exploded, and more manly and liberal fen 
timents incalcated.. The minds of men have been gradually 
opened and enlarged by learning and, philofophy. As the arts 
and ‘fciences have advanced, fuperftition has retired. Yet, 
What may fee unaccountable, there are fome traces of it ftill 
femaining in our univerfities. We do not pretend to fay, that 
the fellow of acollege refembles a monk in indolence or in- 
utility. But, if werightly recolle&, there are certain cuftoms 
fetained in fome of our academical focieties, which refemble 
the. ceremonies of 4 monafterial inftitution. Thé round cap 
in the univerfity of Oxford has a mean appearance, and is a 
badge of fervility unbecoming a gentleman in a place of libe- 
ral education. In fome colleges the homage, which the under- 
graduates are obliged to pay to the’ feriors of the fociety, is 
too far extended. In the chapel, the formal bow, which is 
generally made by the officiating clergyman, when he ap- 
proaches the communion table, has the air of a popifh rite. 
The artention, which js given to trifling fyftems of logic and 
fyllogiftical difputations ; and, above all, the veneration, which is 
paid to Ariftotle, are proofs, that the cobwebs of the (chools 
are not entirely {wept away from the walls of our colleges, 
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“= From general remarks, our author proceeds to confider the 
fchemes of education propofed by Milton, Locke, Rouffeag, 
and Helvetius. \ b.. ja oe f % 

In examining the obfervations of Mr. Locke, he advances 
the following fingular notion, in oppofition to the fentiments 
of that celebrated philofopher. eat 

« Mr. Locke miftakes in placing piety to God among the fir 
virtues to be euigts I do not fay this hecaufe I do not thi 
pisty the moft uifeful and moft fublime of all the maral difpofitions ; 

ut becaufe it is impoffible fo be taught a child. Ihave: attended 


with care to attempts of ‘this kind by perfons of great capacity 
and {kill in education, and they have always been unfuccef$ful and 


injurious. 

‘ Child.- Who is God, mama? | 

© Mother. \t is God, my dear, who made you and me and all 
the world. P 

* Child. And where is he, mama? 

‘ Mother. He isin heaven, my dear. 

* Child. And where is heaven, mama? 

¢ Mother. I don't know, my dear. ? 

‘ Child, Where have you feen him? . 

* Mother.. Thavé never feen him, but he is every where, and 
Bives us every thing we enjoy. , ; 

* Child. - He is very good, but I wonder we cannot fee him. 
-* The mother thus filences the child by raifing its tender affec- 
tions, The heart fometimes miftakes the pleafure of goodnefs for’ 
the fatisfaction of knowledge. “This is not always the confequence 
~of the dialogue. For thofe parents who have acquired a turn for 
{peculation and religious difpute, overwhelm their children with 
hard and unintelligible terms af God's being a {pirits fpirit being 
a4mmaterial, and that all things immaterial are invifible. The be- 
ing and perfections of God conftitute the higheft and Jatt fabjeét 
of human knowledge. Young people thould beled to the Deity 
by his works, and not learn to chatter fome unintelligible and 
ufelefs jargon about him. {It is, of all fubjeéts in the world, the 
moft difficult to obtain clear ideas upon. If the greateft and-belt 
‘men who have dignified our nature, have not been able to obtain 
for themfelves, or to exprefs to others any tolerable notion of—<a 
caufe exifting from eternity without effect—or an effe& without a 
caufe—or of a caufe and effe&t co-exifting : if when they have been 
fatisfied of the being of a God, their abijities have been put to 
the utmoft @netch to reconcile that piety which fuppofes him to 
act at pleafure, and the opinion that he atts by regular and necef- 
fary laws; that every effect bath acaufe, and that all the good and . 
_evil in the world is by his appointment :—if this be true, as edity 
man of knowledge muft have feen it is—-what confulion and per- 
plexity muft arife on this fubje& in the dialogugs of.a nurfe ora 
pedagogue with the children under their care! the inftryctor not 
underftanding the fubject, and the fcholar not having even a ca- 
pacity for it, Great is the wifdom, however, which is affected on 
thefe occafions, and the child is highly commended who repeats 
from memory the fpeeches he bas heards who betrays an ill+ 
grounded apprehenfion of fomething’more terrible than his mafter ; 
or pretends to love Saag an he fays, and ig fome cafes 











212 Williams's Treatife on Education. 
may believe, to be greater and better than his-father and mo- 
ther.” ' 

We readily acknowledge, that it is difficult to forma clear 
idea of the fupreme Being. But are we therefore to infer, 
that it is ufele(s and abfurd to attempt to infpire the infant 
mind with a general notion of his exiftence, his providence, 
and his moral perfe€tions ? The fooner we apprehend, thefe 
principles are ‘incolcated the better, And, perhaps, it is as 
eafy, to give children a competent idea of thefe things, as it is 
to give them a proper notion of good and evil, juftice and in- 
juftice, or indeed of any moral or focial virtue. 

Our author having confidered fome of the moft important 
plans of education, which have been propofed by others, and 
offered his objeétions to each of them, points out fuch im- 
provements in our prefent methods, as he thinks are praéti- 
cable, and yet important enough to require the public at- 
tention. ; 

The two common principles, which now. operate in educas 
tion, are fear and emulation. ‘The author difapproves of the 
former, and thinks it only a wretched expedient in fome ex- 
traordinary cafes. The latter, he fays, is liable to many ob- 
jeGtions, producing envy, and other ungenerous paffions, He | 
is thetefore of opinion, that the tutor fhould treat his pupils 
as his children, and endeavour to infpire- them with a filial 
love, of as he calls it, an affe€tionate duty: towards himfelf ; 
and whilft he encourages them to exert. their talents by hopes 
of praife, he fhould teach them to excel one another in aéts of 
generofity; compaffion, and friendfhip. 

The knowledge of languages is ufually the firft obje&s of 
education ; and the common way of teaching them is to have 
recourfe to gtammars. But our author objets to this method, 
and recommends the following {cheme. 

¢ If, fays hé, I had never feen a grammar, a dictionary, or re- 
écived any inftructions in education, and had a child to be taught 
a language, I bave no doubt, but my method would have been to 
make words the nanies of things, and not the names of ideas: 
that is, inftead of telling him a ftone, a bull, orsah eagle, was 
the name of a thing with fuch properties and qualities, I wouid 
have thewn him the thing itfelf, and then told him its name. Ie 
would not have fignified to the ehild, whether I told it him in 


Greek, in Latin, or in Englifh; his memory would retain the 
word, and his mind would havea precife and accurate idea.’ 


Elere the reader will undoubtedly afk : How will you execute 
your plan? You mutt be continually wandering over the world 
with your pupils. When you have a Greek word for a cow, 
or for anglephant, you muft go many miles, perhaps, and 
fpend much time td thew him thofe two different obje&s. And 

you 
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you mutt be’ likewife very exa& in pointing out the difference . 
between the cow and the bull, Or if you have occafion to. 
mention a ghoft ora devil, you would find it impoflible to . 


give your pupils an ocular demonftration. “© * 


Our author is aware of thefe: objeétions,, which ignorant... 


people may raife_at his expence, and therefore he replies : 
‘ It would be proper to fhew in nature as many of the objeéts 


we name, as we Can conveniently come at. The others may be . 


very toletably fubétituted by fculptures, drawings, cameo’s, in- 
taglio’s, and all the various: affiftances of the arts. “The contours 
and colours of the fhells, &c, publifhed by Knorr, have perhaps 
not ali the precifion and delicacy of the beautiful fubjeéts he has’ 
reprefented. The works ‘of Caylus, Winckelinann, and Stuart; 


and the bas reliefs and intaglio’s, by Wedgwood and Bentley, do- 
not render travelling and collections unneceflary to thofe who can ~ 


afford the time and expence; but they convey much truer ideas 
than any verbal defcriptions; and may do very well as. fubftitutes 
for thofe originals, in nature and art, from_ which they are fo ele- 
gantly and faithfully copied. It would be difficult to name any 
thing that is the objeét of knowledge, and furnifhes a term of im- 
portance in any Janguage, which cannot be fhewn in London, either 


as it exilts in nature, or as it is drawn and reprefented by fome! 


matterly artift.’ aot ime 
To render this method of education amufing and agreeable, 
the pupil, cur author thinks, fhould be taught to draw, at the: 


fame time he is taught to write ; and a great part of his bufi- 


nefs fhould be to copy thofe objects, the names and. properties © 


of which he is, learning. | re 
Here, however, it fhould be. remembered, that this inge- 


nious plan will not fuperfede the ufe of a grammar: for the’ 


fight of all the obje&s in nature will not teach a young ftudent 
the ftru€ure of a fentence. sonlt ho ale 
Having confidered the beft method of learning languages, 
our author proceeds to enquire what languages: are the proper 
objeéts of attention. We have no fort of bufinefs, he fays; 
with Greek. and Latin, but barely to know what has ‘been 
written in.them ; and to tafte at their fources thofe fprings of 
knowledge, which have been fo beneficial to the world. Upon 
this account, however, it may be allowed, that they are very 
proper accomplifhments in the education of a gentlenian, 
‘ But, he adds, we fhould take up onr bufinefs at its right end, 
and begin with learning Greek. The propriety of this method is 
obvious’on feveral accounts. There is an averfion in the mind to 


every thing retrograde. It diflikes moving backward from improve- 
ments to rude fketches, when the contrary procefs would have de- 


lighted it. It is not fo pleafed with the fincft originals, after-hav- 


jing contemplated copies; And there is fomething in the mind, 
aukwardly expreffed in English by the Jove of order, which is 


pleafed with having every thing before it in the manner it has taken - 


place in nature, Greek was the learned language of the world 
P 3 before 
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before Latin ; and the firft elements of all the arts and of all phi- © 
lofophy are to be found in the pleafing compofitions of that ele- ° 
gant language. Moft of the terms of art in all profeflions. were bor- . 
rowed by the Romans from the Greek; and from the Romans by 
all the nations of Europe. Why fhould we not therefore begin © 
with the origin of our prefent knowledge ; and proceed, as it has 
proceeded to this day? Our employment would be much more 
agmroyle than the prefent method of walking backwards, and 
ftéalin ony fhort glances at that point from which we ought to 
have ftarted.” ome. 

Some writers have carried this point fo far, as to tell us, 
that we ought to begin with Hebrew, as it was the fource of. 
the European languages. But if it be“allowed, as it undoubt- 
edly muft, that in the ftudy of the Belles Lettres and the {ci- 
ences, we meet with ten times more writers, efpecially among 
the moderns, and a hundred times more quotations, in Latin 
than in Greek, the former of courfe becomes a language of 
more eflential importance than the latter in a polite education. 

When the. young fcholar has acquired a competent know~ 
ledge of Greek and Latin, the author dire&s him to learn 
French, and afterwards to make the Englith language, read~ 
ing, {peaking, eloquence, natural, civil, and ecclefiaftical hif- ‘ 
tory, logic, ethics, mathematics, &c. the objeéts of his at- 
tention. — | 


Under the article of exercifes he recommends’ the following 
method of uniting inftru@ion and amufement. 


*¥ If a young ftudent is accompanied by his tutor, or rather his 
friend, bis exercifes and diverfions will be very different from 
thofe, which generally employ our boys at fchool. A walk in the 
fields, after reading a little in natural hiftory, may furnifh op- 
Nae een of important inftruétion. The garden is one of the 

eft {chools of botany, and affords the moft wholefome and agree- 
able exercife. The hills, the dales, the rocks and quarries afford 
matter of (peculation on their formation, ufe, and beauty.. Many 
of the mathematical, aftronémical, and particularly the mecha- 
vical problems, may be examined, in confequence of a ride ora 
walk. This will not only be prefent inftruétion, butiget the pupil 
ynto a habit of having an object and a view in every thing he 
does. He will then_never experience the common unhappineis of 
not knowing what to do with himfelf; or when he has refolved on 
a ride or a walk, be miferable for want of being able to deter- 
mine where to go, or on what objeé to engage his thoughts.” 


This, no doubt, would be an eligible method of conveying 
inftrugtion ; yet while boys are boys, it cannot be fubftituted 
in the room of play. It may be amufement to the tutor, 
but it will be reftraint and fatigue to his pupils, and can only 
‘be confidered as an agreeable employment. 

In the concluding chapter, the author endeavours to anfwer 
the.objeflions, which are moft likely.to. be raifed againft his 
plan of education. 


To 
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To this treatife he has fubjoined tie’ hifforyof Philo and 
Amelia. This piece is défigned to Wlaftraté aid’ 
the foregoing. fcheme. For ‘the! childeen,of .this fenfible! aad 
Nee couple: oat educated in exath aes to the.author's 

an nam oisd 

The great point which he; itary sien: tncnlentesirip to fol. 
low. the direGtions of mature ;. and. this mode bk proceeding is 
now generally thought the moft judicious;. 90: ©1019 of \s 

There is a final inaccuracy of expreflion, | which Sondésinies 
occurs in this treatife, particularly in the following fentences. : 
- © If the fubject of education-xas thoroughly underftood—If the 
fame method was purfued,—It is to be witbed, that oureducation 
was direétly applied to our hap aprinet, and, that it avas.rendered 
in faét, what it was defigned to ‘Providence.—If en! 
mother vas to take the wha care of her child, hs pacid re= 
guire no other exercife.” 

In thefe paffages the author fionld have ‘faid denrAasndiet- 
ftood, were purfued, &t,” The pait’ timé in’ the indicative 
mode is improperly uféd inftead of the prefent. in, the fub- 
jun&tive. We take the liberty to mention. this. miftake, as 
we frequently meet with it in: fome: of our moft OE Ga 


authors. | i 





vill. Poems. By the Author f the Sintimeniad Sailor. qu. 34. 64, 
beards. Dilly. 


HE firit of thefe Poems derives its name from Arthar’s 
Seat, a hillin the neighbourhood. of Edinbur h, w 
the author attempts to celebrate. With how much zeal he 


enters upon his fubjeé, will appear from. the folleWing lines. | 


¢ Majeftic hill! whofe fummit high 
Proclaims afar to ftranger’s eye, _ 
Where on her rock Edina lies, 
And fees a thoufand villas rife; . 
And fmiling rears, with. ho hes pride, 
Herbeauteous daughter at her fides 
Majeftic hill! thy varied view | 
1f I could trace with pencil true; 
Nor, tow’ring o'er the Latian 
With proud Soraéta wouldf thou ftand 5 5 
Nos, rifing *mid the Alpine ition 
Swell Helvetian Haller’s fo { 
Nor with the fertile fite to | 
Tho’ Denham’s theme, 9 oom 8 ie 


The fubfequent quotation is liable to feveral objeftions. 


* Scoopt in hollow gulfs below, 
How the deep-funk vyallies bow! 
While, on joyous a aad 

iding down the Jo mes} 4 “ 
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Sehpolboy glad, with cheefful cries, 
_-Swifts. with arms extended, flies.” , 


The word boa, ‘in its 'ufual-acceptation, expreffes an aé& of 
courtefy, .and is‘not fynionymous with Send, ‘which is the idea 
here meant. The expreffion is probably a Scotticifm. There 
is too great: a’ redundancy of fimilar epithets, accompanied 
with a poverty of invetifion; ‘in crouding joyous, ‘glad, and 
chearful fo clofe together ; and “we cannot conceive how the 
fchoolboy, were he ever fo well taught, ‘could flide and Sy at 
the fame time. : 


The thought ip the third line of the faceeeding paffage is 
too abruptly introduced.: 


-‘* Mid thelving banks and mazy ‘Botvets : 
Seé caftled Roflin’s falling towers;' 
No vulgar ruin—o’er the land 

How thick the crouding bow-men ftand! 
And hark! the echoing heights above 
Refound ; the Scottith ftandards move. 

** Shake the fword, and found the fhield, 
‘Now the proud oppreffors ield ! 
Burft the bonds, and break the yoke” — 
Thrice defcends the mighty ‘ftroke !’ 


We fometimes. meet with an obfcurity of expreffion, and 
even grammatical impropriety,’ occafioned -probably- by the 
fhortnefs of the verfe; as in the following couplet, ; 


« I fee where gather'd heap around 
Marks of Roman power the bound,’ 


The’ metaphor in the fabfequent couplet is too trite and 
eine to be admitted in poetry. 


‘ How ruin’d tower and caftle old, 
‘Take, of mufing Fancy, hold !" 


After pointing out thefé ‘exceptiohable paffages, we thal! 
‘lay before our readers the following, where. the Jupeeflion of 
the Seafons is defcribed with poetical imagery. 


'€ To ufher in the filing years, ° oH 
Nature's gentle bard appears! thr tyr 
Defcriptive Thompfon !' on thy head ' 
Every Mule fweet influence thed. 

Ethereal mildnefs! while the Spring 
Her chearful robe of green fhall bring ; 

And foftens the relenting year ; 
And flowers with filken leaves appear ; 
And purple heath, and bloffom'd field, 
Around their baliny fragrance yield ; 
- Ang génial Nature {miles, and gay 
Salutes the rofy-footed May : 
While lofty Summér’s fultry hour 
Calls for cool fequefter’d bow’, ; . 
And poet, negligently laid, | | 
Haunts cryftal ftream, and ‘fylvan fhade ; ; 


And 
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-” And dafhing:cat’ra&s, foaming, fall; 4 
‘And thunder rolls*thro*airy hall ; 
And nimble ligbtnings flafh; and round 
Start the gloomy woods profound : 
While Autumn gilds, from regions bright, 
The happy world with golden light; 
And Libra weighs, ferene and clear, Piat 
In equal feales, the falling year ; 
And woodlands raife their Jateft fang; = ~~ 
And wand’rer. weeps the leaves among, 
Wheh dying Nature feems to call, 
- Prepare, prepare my funeral! , 
+ 1) (While Winter, wrapt in midnight-glooms; 
Father of the tempeft, comes ; am 
’ And calls his ruffian blafts, and reigns, 
“""" ‘Ruthlefs tyrant !'o’er the plains ; 
And roars the river down the dale, 
Arrefted oft by icy gale; 
And thakes the founding world defac'd ; ; 
And rufhes wild thé watry wafte: 
—While rounding thus the varied year, 
The circling feafons ftill appear ; 
So long tha!) laft thy matchlefs fong, 
Gentieft of the tuneful throng |"; 


_ The fecond poem is entitled Elyfiam, a Dream; where the ~ 
author prefents us with a view of Tartarus, in the manner of 
the ancient poets. We fhiall make no obje@ion to the intro- 
ducing Chriftian bards into: the: heathen elyfium, as the au- 
thor has precluded us on this head; but proceed to the ad- 
drefs to Pluto,. which demands a flight remark. {t begins 
thus : ' 
«¢ Gloomy tyrant of the dead! SPs 
Unrelenting Pluto dread ! 
By the charms that deck’d thy queen, 
When in fragrant Enna feen, 

Firft, with youthful beauty, the, 
Gath’ring wild flow’rs, fixed thee. 
—Stopt thy ebon car—afraid, 

Silent ftood th’aftonith’d maid ; 

And fudden feiz'd, relu&tant lay, 
Struggling {weet, the precious prey ; 
And ruthing down the dire defcent__ 
Of op’ning, earth, te centre rent, 
With thee th’ affrighted virgin hurl'd, 
Trembling faw th’ infernal world,” 


- 


The three lines defcribing the fituation of Proferpine are 
finely allirerated, but we fubmit to the author, whether there 
‘is not an impropriety in ftiling this beautiful lady till a virgin, 
after we are told that the lay ftruggling with her ravifher, the 
mighty Pluto, who was not amenable for violation even to 
the tribunal of Jupiter. “For this indire&t impeachment of the - 
power and fuperiority of the God, which madam Dacier her- 
eat ; felf . 
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felf would not have overlooked, we advile the poet to beware 

of ever vifiting the dominions of * unrelenting Pluto dread.’ 
The laft piece im this coltefion is an epiftolary Eflay on 

Poetry, written in heroic verfe, . which, though containing 

but little original fentiment, has at leaft a claim to medio- 


crity, 


ee 
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IX. The Female Advocate ; a Pom. Occafioned by PP ne Mr. 
Duncombe’s Feminead. By MiG Scott. le. 25. Johan. 


ID no other inftance exift of genius)in a lady than that 


with which we are here prefented, ‘this produétion alone 
would afford inconteftible proof that nature has not prohibited 
the fair from arriving at excellence in poetry, But mifs_ Scott 
has aflerted the inteljectual endowments of the fex by fuch a 
multitude of examples as fully eftablith their title ‘to the fa- 
vour of the mufes, and an honourable rank in polite litera- 
ture. This elegant poem commences with the following lines. 


¢ Now, big with ftorms, rough winter iffues forth 
From the cold bofom of his parent North ; 

Now, {carce a flow’ret rears its beauteous head . 
Above the furface of its, native bed ; 

Stripp'd of its foilage, the late verdant grove, 
No more invites my devious feet to rove: 

How fhall J feothe the anguifh of a heart, 

Yet bleeding from affli€tion’s poignant dart? - 
A heart that long, alas, hath ceas'd to glows, 
Dead to each hope of -happinefs below ! 
Propitious come, ye fair Aonian maids, 

And guide a wanderer to your hallaw’d hades ; 
O, wrap me in your folitary cell¢ ~ ° 

Where Silence reigns, and Infpiration dwells ! 
For once this taftelefs apathy controul, 

And wake each fprightly paffion of my ‘foul. 

* But fay what theme thall fportive Fancy chufe, 
Since Nature’s charms no more delight the mufe ? 
What theme! and can it then a doubt remain Pe, 
What theme demands the tributary ‘ftrain, 
Whilft lordly man‘afferts‘his right divine, 
Alone to bow at Wifdom’s facred thrine ; 
With tyrant fway would keep the’ female mind 
In erros’s cheerlefe dark abyls confin'd ? ; 
Tell what bright daughters Britain once could boaft 3 
What daughters now adorn ber happy coaft.” j 


Qur readers, we doubt not, will receive pleafure from the 
fabfequent quotation, which is extraéted as a fpecimen of the 
{six author’s. panegyrical talents. _ | 

* Te Oxford next the mufe tranfported turns, 


Where Jones with all a poet*s ardour burns ; 
Jones, in whofe ftrains another Pope we view, 


Her wit fo keen, her fentiments fo trve. 
Like 


























The Female Adwotate. 

Like him the charming maid, with fkill refin'd, 
- Hath pierc’d the deep receffes of the mind;.. 
The latent principles of action trac’d, 

And truth with art’s enchanting beauties grac’d, — 
‘ Ingenious Mafters, well thy tuneful lays , 

May claim the tribute of the miufe’s praife; 

Whofe foaring mind a parent's frown deprefs’d, 

A mind with virtue, and with genius blefs’d! 

And yet, how fweetly-foothing in thy ftrains, 

The royal bard of Paleftine complains! 


Well too thou paint’ft thofe envious critics pride | 
ides 


Who, fond to.cavil, merit’s charins would 
Superior tothe labour’d fongs of art - %, 
The verfe that flows fpontaneous from the heart$ 
But yet more {weet, more finith'd far the line, 
Where art, afd nattre, in fair union thine. 


© Thou who did't pierce the thades of Gothic night, 


And bring the firt faint dawn of wit to lights 
Who did't the rude eflays of genius fave, , 
From dark oblivion’s all-devouring grave; 
‘To thee, fair patron of the Mufes } <a fed 
To thee each gratéful poet's praife belongs; 
Praife, the fole boon a poet can beftow, 

And the fole meed his arduous labours know. 
Precarious meed ! for oft alas, the bard 

Finds envy rob bim of that fweet reward: 

Her baneful touch his laurels foon deftroys, 
And biafts the harveft of his promis’d joys. 

‘ O, then, ye favor'd few! whom wit infpiges, 

Whom talte refines, or thirft of glory fires, . 


To nobler objeéts tuen the dazzled eye, ey 


Than honour, fame, or fortune :can fupply: 

For fure alone in virtue can ye find, 

Enjoyments fuited to th’ immortal mind, 

With ardour then her facred paths purfue ; 

There ftill new pleafures ttrike the raptur’d views | 
Give to ambition there its utmoft fcope : 


Thus fhall your blifs furpafs:your brighteft hope. “ 
© *Twas Fielding’s talent, with ingenuous Art, - 


To trace the fecret mazes of the heart, 
In language tun‘d to pleafe its infant thought, 
The tender breaft with prudent care the taught. 
Nature to Ker, her boideft pencil lent, 
And bleft her with a mind of vaft extent; - 
A mind, that nobly fcorn'd each low defire, 
And glow’d with pure réligion’s warmeft fire. 

* High in the records of immortal fame ~~ 
Stands, charming Tollet! thy illuftrious name : 
“Thee fcience led to her fequefter’d bow’rs, 


And deck'd thy mind wish all her faireft flaw'rs+ |. 
of rapt'rous founds, are thine, — 


The charms of verfe, 


The pencil’s magic, and the lore divine. — 

O Lenox, thou “ in various nature wife!" 

Proceed to paint our follies as they rife ;° 
d the coquette in blufhes hide her face, 

ich affectation robs of every gtace: ~ 
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Bid virtue, 06 Ker generous purpofe true, © °° © uA 

Prefs on, and keep perfection ftill in view. + 

Thus may fuccefs thy great defigns attend, <«* | 

And fame, and fortune, fmile on virtue’s friend ® 

We cannot avoid remarking, as a ¢ircumftance greatly to 

the honour of Mifs Scott, that the.celebrates the praifes of the 
moft eminent even'of her cotemporary female writers with a 
degree of warmth and generofity that is feldom difcovered 
among rival candidates for fame. ' We may add, that, though 
her panegyric includes fo many, refpeftable names, fhe n-ver 
offends us with a repetition of the fame compliment, but her 
addrefs is equally various, elegant, and poetical. | 


‘ / > 





X. An Hiflory of the Earth, and animated Nature. By Oliver 
Goldfmith. Jn Eight Vols. 8v0. 2. 8s. boards. Nourfe. 
[ Continued. | 


AFTER delivering an account of the ‘internal ftru€ture of 

the earth, the author proceeds to the ‘caves and fubter- 
" raneous paffages. Many of thefe, he obferves, ar¢ not the 
produétion of nature, but. of human induftry; fuch as the 
famous labyrinth of Candia, and the ftone-quarry of Maef- 
tricht; the latter of which is fo large that forty ‘thoufand 
people may be contained in it. Among the artificial caverns, 
are likewife to be ranked the catacombs in Egypt. and. Italy. 
Few countries, if any,.are deflitute. of natural caverns. In 
England thofe of OQakey-hole, the Devil’s hole; and Penpark- 
hole, are the moft confpicuous ; ‘but’ the grotto of Antiparos, 
a {mall ifland in the Archipelago, is admitted to be the molt 
extraordinary production yet difcovered of this kind, both for 
beauty and extent. Dr. Goldfmith has tranflated the account 
delivered of it by'Magni, an Italian traveller, about an hun- 
dred years ago, ina letter to’ Kircher, which we extra@ for 
the amufement of our readers. 

«¢ Having been informed, fays he, by the natives of Paros, that 
in the little ifland of Antiparos, which lies about two miles from 
the former, of a gigantic fiatue that was to be feen at the mouth 
of a cavern in that place, it, was refolved that we (the French 
conful and himfelf) fhould pay. it a.vifit.. In purfuance of this re- 
folution, after we had landed on the ifland, and walked about 
four miles through the midf of beautiful plains, and floping 
woodlands, we at length came to a little hill, on the fide of which 
yawned a moft horrid cavera, that with its gloom at firft truck us 
with terror, and almoft repreft curiofity. Recovering the firft fur- 
prize, however, we entered boldly; and had not proceeded above 
twenty paces, when the fuppofed ftatue of the giant prefented it- 
felf to our view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
natives had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more than a 
fparry concretion, formed by the water dropping from the roof ad 
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the cave, and by degrees hardening into-2 figure that. their fears 
had formed into a moniter. Incited by this: extraordinary: ap- 
pearance, we.were induced .to. proceed till , ‘an que of 
new adventures in this fubterrapean, abode, , As, we proceeded, 
new wonders:offered themfelves; the {pars, formed, into trees,and 
thrubs, prefeated a kind of petrified. grove ;; some white, fome 
green; and all‘receding in due perfpective. . They, ftruck, us. with 
the more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions of 
Nature, who, hitherto ijn folitude, ,had, in, her playfal moments, 
dreffed the fcene, as if for her own amafement. 9 GPE 

‘«« But we had as yet feen but.a few of the wonders of the place; 
and we were introduced as yet only into the portito of this amazing 
temple. In one corner of this half illuminated recefs, theré a 
peared an opening of about three feet wide, which feemed:to lead 
to a place totally dark, and that,one of the natives aflyred uscan- 
tained nothing more than a refervoir of water. "Wace this. we 
tried, by throwing down fome ‘ftones, which rumblin “along the 
fides of the defcent for fome time, the found feemed at laf quathed 
in a bed of water. In order, however,, to be more certain, we 
fent ina Levantine mariner, who, by the promife: of a good re- 
ward, with a flambeaux in his hand, ventured into this narrow 
aperture. After continuing within it for about a quarter of an 
hour, he returned, carrying fome beautiful pieces of white fpar 
in his hand, which art could neither imitate nor equal. U 
being informed by him that the place was full, of thefe, beautiful 
incruftations, I ventured in once more with him, for about fifty 
paces, anxioufly and cautioufly.defcending by a fteep and danger- 
ous way. Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which 
led intd a {pacious amphitheatre; if I may fo call it, fill deeper 
than any other part, we returned, and being provided with a lad- 
der, flambeaux, and other’ things to expedite our defcent, our 
whole company, man by man, ventured into the fame opening, 
and defcending one after another, we at laft faw ourfelves all to- 
gether in the moft magnificent part of the cavern. . 

‘* Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole place 
completely illunrinated, ; never could the eye be prefented with a 
more glittering, or a more magnificent fcene. The roof all hung 
with folid ificles, tranfparent as glafs, yet folid as marble, The 
eye could fcarce reach the lofty and noble cieling; the fides were 
regularly formed with fpars; and the whole prefented the idea of 
a magnificent theatre, illuminated with an immenfe profufion of 
lights. The floor confifted of folid marble; and in feveral places, 
magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects appeared, 
as if nature had defigned to mock the curiofities of. arr. Our 
voices, upon {peaking or finging, were redoubled to an aftonith- 
ing loudnefs; and upon the firing of a gun, the noife and rever- 
berations were almoit deafening. In the midf of this grand am- 
phitheatre rofe a concretion of about fifteen feet high, tliat, in 
fome meafure, refembled an altar; from which, taking the hint, 
we caufed. mafs to be celebrated there. The beautiful columns 
that fhot up round the altar, appeared like candlefticks; and many 
other natusal objects reprefented the cuftomary ornaments of this 
facrament.. past | ify 4 

‘«¢ Below even this fpacious grotto, there feemed another cavern; 
down which I ventured with my former mariner, and defcended 
about fifty paces by means. of. a rope. I at laft arrived at a {mall 
{pot of level ground, where the bottom appeared different from 
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that of the amphitheatre, being compofed of foft clay, yielding 
to the prefflure, and in which I thruft a ftick to about fix feet deep, 
In this, however, as abovt, numbers of the moft beautiful chryf 
tals were formed; eve of which, particularly, refembled a table, 
Upon our egrefs from this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek 
in{fcription upon a rock at the mouth, but fo obliterated by time, 
that we could not read it. It feemed to import that one Antipa- 
ter, in the time of Alexander, had come thither; but whether he 
penetrated into the depths of the cavern, he does not think fit to 


anform us.” . 
By what means thofe immenfe caverns have been formed, 
is a fubje& of difquifition to the writer of natural hiftory. 
The author, therefore, adopts the opinion that this effe& has 
been produced by waters, which finding fubterraneous paffages, 
and gradually hollowing the beds in which they flowed, the 
ground immediately above them has funk down clofer to their 

furface, leaving the upper {trata ftill fufpended. 

The next chapter treats of mines, damps, and mineral va- 
pours. Here the author obferves, that upon our defcent into 
mines of confiderable depth, the cold feems to increafe for 
fome time; till having defcended further, the air becomes 
gradually warmer, fo that at laft the labourers can fcarce bear 
any covering while they work. This phenomenon, the hifto- 
rian obferves, was fuppofed by Boyle to proceed ftom maga- 
zines of fire lying nearer the centre of the earth, and diffuf 
ing their heat around them. 

Our author afterwards delivers a diftin& account of the fe. 
veral fpecies of vapours that are found in mines; to the qua- 
lities of which he imputes in a great meafure the falubrity or 
unwholfomenels of different climates and foils. As an inftance 
of noxious exhalations being confined to a fpot, we are pre- 
fented with an account of the famous grotto del Cane, near 
Naples, the effef&ts of which are thus related. 

‘ This grotto, which has fo much employed the attention of 
travellers, lies within four miles of Naples, and is fituated near a 
large lake of clear and wholefome water. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of the land{cape which this lake affords ; being fur- 
rounded with hills covered with forefts of the moft beautiful 
verdure, and the whole bearing akind of amphitheatrical appear- 
ance. However, this region, beautiful as it appears, is almoft en- 
tirely uninhabited ; the few peafants that necefflity compels to re- 
fide there, looking quite confumptive and ghaftly, from the poi- 
fonous exhalations that rife from the earth The famous grotto 
lies on the fide of an hill, near which place a peafant refides, who 
keeps a number of dogs for the purpofe of fhewing the experiment 
to the curious. Thefe poor animals always feem perfectly fenfible 
of the approach of a ftranger, and endeavour to get out of the 
way. However, their attempts. being perceived, they are taken 
and brought to the grotto; the noxious effects of which they have 
fo frequently experienced, Upon entering this place, which is @ 


little cave, or hole rather, dug into the hill, about eight feet high 
: an 
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und twelve feet long, the obferver can fee no vifible marks of its 
peftilential vapour; only to about a foot from the bettom, the 
wall feéms to be tinged with a colour refembling that which is 
given by ftagnant waters. Wrhren the dog, this poor phitofophical 
martyr, as fome havecalled him, is held above this mark, hedoés 
not feem to feel the fmalleft inconvenience; but when his head 
is thruft down lower, he ftruggles to get free fora little; but in 
the fpace of four or’ five minutés he feems to lofe all fenfation, 
and is taken out feemingly without life. Being plunged in the 
neighbouring lake, re quickly recovers, and is permitted to run 
home without the fmalle injury. 

‘This vapour, which thus for a tite fuffocates, is of the humid 
kind, as it extinguifhés a torch, and fullies a looking glafs; but 
there are other vapour’ perfe€tly inflammable, and that only require 
the approach of a catrdle to fet them blazing. Of this kind was | 
the burning well at Brofely, which is now ftopped up; the va- 
potir of which, when a candle was brought within about a foot 
of the furface of the water, caught flame like fpirits of wine, and 
continued blazing for feveral hours after. Of this kind, alfo, are 
the perpetual fires in the kingdom of Perfia. In that province, 
where the worthippers of fire hold their chief myfteries, the whole 
farface of the earth, for fome extent, feems impregnated with in- 
flammabie vapours. A reed ftauck into the ground continues to 
bura like a flambeaux; an hole made beneath the furface of the 
earth, inftantly becomes a furnace anfwering all the purpofes of a 
culinary fire. There they make lime by merely burying the ftones 
in the earth, and watch with veneration the appearances of a flame 
that has not been extinguifhed for times immemorial. How dif- 
ferent are men in various climates! This deluded people worthip 
thefe vapours as a deity, which in other parts of the world are con- 
fidered as one of the greateft evils.” 


The ninth chapter comprifes the fubje& of volcanoes, 
or burning mountains. There is no quarter of the world 
where fome of thefe perpetual conflagrations are not to be 
found. In Europe, Atna, Vefuvius, and Hecla, are univer- 
fally well known. In Afia, particularly in the iflands of the 
Indian ocean, volcanoes are more numerous. The molt fa- 
mous on the continent is that of Albouras, near mount Tau- 
rus. In the ifland of Ternato, there is a volcano, which is 
faid to burn moft furioufly at the equinoxes, on account of the 
winds which then agitate the flames. In Africa, there isa 
burning cavern near Fez, with the volcanoes of the ifland 
del Fuogo, and the Peak of Teneriffe. In America, how- 
ever, thefe tremendous fcenes are moft frequent and remark- 
able. Vefuvius and #tna itfelf, we are told, are but mere 
fire- works, when compared to the burning mountains of the 
Andes. Arequipa, Caraffla, and Malahallo are each of great 
confideration ; but that of Cotopaxi, in the province of Quito, 
ts defcribed as fuperlatively wonderful. This mountain is {aid 
to be more than three miles of perpendicular height from the 
fea, and became a volcano at the time whea the Spaniards 


Gc arrived in that country. 
The 
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The author of this work diffents, with good reafon,. from 
the opinion of M. Buffon, who imaginés that a volcano ex. 
tends only a very little way below the bafe of the mountain. 


* We can never fuppofe, fays the great naturalift laft mentioned, 
that thefe fubftances are ejected from any great diftance below, if 
we only confider the great force already required to fling them up 
to fuch vaft heights above the mouth of the mountain; if we con- 
fider the fubftances thrown up, which. we. fhall find upon infpeétion 
to be the fame with thofe of the mountain below; if we take 
into our confideration, that air is always necefiary to keep up the 
flame ; but, moft of all, if we attend to one circumitance, which 
is, that if thefe fubfiances were exploded from a vatt depth below, 
the fame force required to fhoot them up fo high, would act againft 
the fides of the volcano, and tear the whole mountain in pieces. 
To allthis fpecious reafoning, particular anfwers might eafily be 
given ; as that the length of the funnel encreafes the torce of the 
explofion ; that the fides of the funnel are actually often burft with 
the great violence of the flame; that air may be fuppofed at depths 
at leatt as far as the perpendicular fiffures defcend. But the belt 
anfwer is a well-known fact ; namely, that the quantity of matter 
difcharged from Aétna alone, is fuppofed, upon a moderate com- 
putation, to exceed twenty times the original bulk of the moun- 
tain. ‘Tbe greateft part of Sicily feems covered with its eruptions, 
The inhabitants of Catanea have found, at the diftance of feveral 
miles, ftreets and houfes, fixty feet deep, overwhelmed by the lava 
or matter it has difcharged. But what is ftill more remarkable, 
the walls of thefe very houfes have beén built of materials evi- 
dently thrown up by the mountain, The inference from all this 
is very obvious ; that the matter thus exploded cannot belong to 
the mountain itfelf; otherwife, it would have been quickly cor- 
fumed; it cannot be derived from moderate depths, fince its amaz- 
ing quantity evinces, that all the places near the bottom mutt have 
long fince been exhaufted ; nor can it have an extenfive, and, if I 


may fo call it, a fuperficial fpread, for then the country round | 


would be quickly undermined; it mauft, therefore, be fupplied 
from the deeper regions of the earth; thofe undifcovered ‘tracts 
where the Deity performs his wonders in folitude, fatisfied with 
felf-approbation 

From treating of volcanoes, the author proceeds, by a na- 
tural tranfition, to confider the phenomenon of earthquakes, 
which are fo much of the fame nature with the former, that 
they both feem to originate from one commen caufe; there 
being no other perceptible difference between them but that 
the rage of the volcano is fpent in the eruption, while that 
of the earthquake, by being confined, produces more vio- 
lent convulfions, He juftly reje&s the diftirétions which 
philofophers have made of earthquakes into the tremul- 
ous, the pulfative, the perpendicular, and the inclined. 
kind ; obferving, that thefe are mere accidental differences 


arifing either from the fituation of the country that is agitated, 


or the caufe of the concuflion. He no lefs philofophically dif- 
approves of the diftinGion introduced by M, Buffon, who fup- 
poles 
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pofes one fpecies of earthquake to be. o¢cafioned by fire, and 
another by the expanfion of confined air, 


« For how, fays our author, do thefe two, caufes differ ? Fire is 
an agent of no power whatfoever without air. It is the air, which 
being at firft compreft, and then dilated in a cannon, that drives 
the ball with fuch force. It isthe air ftuggling for vent in a vol- 
cano, that throws up its contents to fuch vatt heights. In fhort, 
it is the air confined in the bowels of the earth, and acquiring ela- 
fticity by heat, that produces ail thofe appearances which are ge~ 
nerally afcribed to the operation of fire. When, therefore, we are 
told that there‘are two caufes of earthquakes, we only learn, that 
a greater or fmaller quantity of heat produces thofe terrible effects 7 
for air is the only aétive operator in either.’ 7 | 


In the eleventh chapter our attention is fixed on the appear- 
ance of new iflands, and tracts of land, and the difappearing" 
of others. Thefe extraordinary phenomena are the confe- 
quence of the great operations of nature which have-afforded” 
fubje& for the two preceding divifions of the work. New’ 
iflands, our author obferves, are formed in two ways ; eithét! 
fuddenly by the action of fubterraneous fires, or more flowly,' 
by the depofition of mud, carried down by rivers, and' ftopped 
by fome accident; of both which kinds, as alfo of the difap 
pearing of land, he produces feveral inftances. 

In the fubfequent chapter, the author proteeds to take @ 
view of the mountains, thofe immenfe piles of nature’s eres 
ing, as he ftyles them, that feem to mock the mitutenefs of 
human magnificence. He obferves, that in flat countries, the 
fmalleft elevation is regarded as a remarkable eminence; and 
that in Holland, they fhew a little ridge of hills, near the 
fea fide, which Boerhaave was ufed to point out to his ‘pupils 
as being mountaifis of no fmall confideration. Though fact 
an anecdote may fecm very extraordinary to an Englifh reader, 
the hiftorian remarks, that even in this country we have no 
adequate ideas of a mountain-profpe&; our, hills being genes 
tally of eafy afcent, and covered to the top with verdure, 

Various are the conjectures which have been formed by! 
philofophers, refpe@ing the origin and ufe of mountains. Some 
fuppofe them to have been formed at’ the time of the‘deluge; 
others imagine, that they exifted from the creation ;- while’ a 
different clafs of enquirers maintain they were produced ‘by 
earthquakes ; and a fourth afcribes them entirély to the flue- 
tuations of the deep, with which they fuppofe in the beginning 
the whole globe was furrounded. Our author confeffes his fur= 
prize to find the queftion. agitated among philofophers, who 
might with equal reafon have enquired concerning the final 
caufe of plains. ; 
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‘ The moft rational anfwer, therefore, fays he, why either 
mountains or plains were formed, feems to be, that they were thus. 
fafhioned by the hand of Wifdom, in order that pain and pleafure 
fhould be fo contiguous as that morality might be exercifed either 
in bearing the one, or communicating the other.” 


The hiftorian obferves. that, whatever may be the caufe, 
the greateft and higheft mountains are found under the equa- 
tor; whereas towards the poles, though the earth be craggy 
and uneven, the height of the mountains is very inconfider- 
able. Among the moft remarkable mountains mentioned by 
the author, a particular defcription of the Andes, which he 
has tranflated from Ulloa, conveys a lively idea of thofe won- 
derful obje&ts of nature ; but which our limits will not afford 
room for inferting. . 

The fucceeding chapter contains an account of the element 
of water,. where we are prefented with the various obferva. 
tions and opinions of philofophers refpeéting this fluid. Wae 
ter, the author remarks, is proved by many experiments to be 
the moft penetrating body, next to fire, and the moft difficult 
to be confined. It enters into the compofition of all bodies, 
vegetable, animal, and foflil; and was imagined by Thales, 
and other ancient philofophers, to be the fubftance of which 
the univerfe is made. It would fwell this article to too great 
a length were we to give a particular account of the curious 
experiments that have been made for elucidating the nature of 
this fluid; for which reafon we fhail refer our readers to the 
work itfelf, where the author has omitted no faé& that is in- 
terefting to an inquifitive mind, and has been afcertained by: 
thofe who have moft attentively enquired into the properties . 
of this part of nature. 

The fubje& next treated is, Of the Origin of Rivers, a 
point which has been varioufly agitated in the philofophical 
world. Our author clafles the feveral champions in this con- 
troverfy under two leaders, M. de la Hire, and Dr. Halley ;: 
the former of whom contends that rivers muft be. fupplied 
from the fea, and the latter from the clouds alone. It is ‘fufs 
ficient to obferve of this difpute, that the arguments advanced, 
and the mathematical demonftrations produced, in fupport of 
either hypothefis leave the fubje& ftill undetermined. In this 
department, the author gives a defcription of the four quarters’ 
of the globe, their rife and courfe; after which he mentions! 
the feveral remarkable cataraéts which are found in thofe ri- 
yers. His defcription of that of Niagara, in the river St. 
Laurence, in Canada, which is admitted to be the moft afto- 
nifhing and magnificent of any thing of the kind that 

known 
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known in the whole compafs of nature, we fhall infert for the. 
gratification of our readers. 


_ € This amazing fall of water is made by the river St, Lawrerice; 
in its paflage from the lake Erie into the lake Ontario. We have- 
already faid that St. Lawrence was one of the largeft rivers in the 
world ; and yet the whole of its watersare here poured down, by 

a fall of an hundred and fifty feet perpendicular, It is not eafy to 

bring the imagination to correfpond with the greatnefs of the 

fcene; a river, extremely deep and rapid, and that feres to drain 

the waters of almoft all Nort America into the Atlantic ocean, is 

here poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, that rife, like a 

wall, acrofs the whole bed of its ftream. The width of the river, 

alittle above, is near three quarters of a mile broad; and the 

rocks, where it grows narrower, are four hundred yards over. 

Their direétion is not ftreight acrofs, but hollowing inwards liké 

an horfe-fhoe; fo that the cataraét, which bends to the fhape of 

the obftacle, rounding inwards, prefents a kind of theatre the moft 

tremendous in nature. Juftin the middle of this circular wall of 

waters, a little ifland, that has braved the fury of the current, pres 

fents one of its points, and divides the ftream at- top into two 

but it unités again long before it has got to the bottom. The 

noife of the fajl is heard at feveral leagues diftance ; and the fury 

of the waters at the bottom of their fall, is inconceivable. The 

dafhing prodices a mift that rifes to the very clouds; and that pro- 

duces a moft beautiful rainbow, when the fun fhines. It may eafily 
he conceived, that fuch a cataraét quite dettroys the navigation of 
the ftream ; and yet fome Indian canoes, as it is faid, havé been 

known to venture down it with fafety.’ 


The hiftorian afterwards treats at large of the ocean in ge- 
feral, and of its faltnefs; of the tides, motion, and currents 
of the fea, with their effe@ts; and of the changes produced 
by the fea upon the earth: On thele feveral fubje&s he pre- 
fents us with the opinions of the moft approved philofophers, 
to which he adds many judicious obfervations. He proceeds 
in the fame manner through the remaining part of the firft 
volume, which contains, A fummery account of the mecha- 
hical properties of air; an ingenious effay towards a natural 
hiftory of the air; the theory of winds, irregular and re- 
gular; with that of meteors, and fuch appearances as re- 
fult from a combination of the elements. To the whole 
is fubjoined a pertinent, beautiful, and fentimental Conclu- 
fion. 

So far as we have already advanced in the examination of 
this work, we may fafely pronounce.it to be the moft copicus 
and ehtertaining fyftem of natural hijtory, that has hitherto 
been publifhed in the Englith language. 


| To be continued. } 
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4T. Lettre de M delaCondamine fur le fort des Aftronomes qui on 
eu part aux dernieres Méfures de la Terre, depuis 1735. Avec une 

- Lettre de M. Godin des Odonais, fur l’Avanture tragique de Mad, 
Godin, dans fon Voyage dela Province de Quito, @ Cayenne, par 
le Fleuve des Amazones. 8vo. Paris. 


WHEN this interefting account was written, there were of all 

the aftronomers and other gentiemen who had been employed 
in the menfuration of the earth, no more than three furviving,’ 
Mr. de la Condamine himfelf, Mr. Verguin, in France, and don’ 
Antonio Ulloa im Spain ; all the others having perifhed by difeafes} 
accidents, or difatters. 

Yet of them all, there was none who underwent fuch a variety 
of dreadful diftrefles as the lady, whofe tragical adventures are 
mentioned in the title-page of this performance, Mr. Godin des 
Odonais, her hufband, had accompanied Mr de la Condamine, 
and is after thirty-eight yeas abfence lately returned to France, 
Madam Godin left Peru on the rft of O&tober, 1769, and in order 
to embark on the river of the Amazons, proceeded to a village 
called Canelos, fituated on the {mall river of Bobonaga, that falls 
into the river Paftaga, which runs into that of the Amazons. The 
village of Canelos had lately been depopuiated by the fmall-pox, 
and had but two Indians left, who had no canoe. ‘They agreed 
to make one for Mad. Godin and her company, and to carry them 
down to the miffion of Andoas, diftant about twelve days journey 
from ‘Canelos. The Indians were paid beforehand; they built 
the canoe, navigated it for two days, and on the morning of the 
third, difappeared. However, the unfortunate troop reimbarked, 
and, though deferted by their guides and rowers, proceeded the 
firit day without any accident. The next day at noon they met 
with a {mall canoe, and an Indian recovering from a ficknefs, who 
agreed to act as their helmfman ; but on the third day, a hat of one 
of the company happening to fall overboard, the poor Indian, ate 
tempting to recover it, was drowned. 4 

Thus deftitute of both a helm and a helmfman, and worked by 
unfkilled people, the canoe foon filled with water. The company 
were obliged to land and erect a wigwam, about five or fix days 
journey from Andoas; whither one Mr. la Roche proceeded wile 
two of the company, after having promifed them to fend, within 
fifteen days, a canoe with Indians to their affiftance. 

After having waited twenty-five days, to no purpofe, for the per 
formance of his promise, the remaining company conftructed a 
raft, on which they embarked, with part of their goods, and 
fome provifions. ‘This raft, encountering fome fiump or tre¢, 
which lay under water; was overfet with the company, all the goods 
were loft, and Mad. Godin after having funk twice, was faved by 
her brothers, favoured by the narrownels of the ftream. They now 
determined upon coafting the banks of the Bobonaga, though the 
woods on its banks are rendered almoft impaffable by brambles, 
fhrubs, and underwood, through which they could not force their 


way but with intolerable fatigue and great lois of time; eeu 
they. 
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they returned to their wigwam, took what provifions they had left 
behind, and proceeded on their journey. | 

In coafting the banks of the river they found their journey 
lengthened by its windings, and*therefore entered the woods, 
where, in a few days, they loft their way. Fatigued at length with 
wandering, wounded and almott difabled by thorns and briars, def- 
titute of fuod, parched with thirft, finding no other fupport than 
a few vegetables and wild fruits; exhaufted by fufferings, an- 
xieties, and laffitudes ; their fpirits ink; their treagth fails them; 
they lie down to rife no more, and within three or four days they 
all fucceflively expire, except Mad. Godin, who having lain for 
two days among the dead bodies of ber brothers and the reft of 
the company, lightheaded, and tormented by a burning thirft, 
at length recovers fome fenfes and fpirits; and being deftirute 
of thoes and ftockings, and almoft naked, cuts her brother’s 
fhoes, ties their foles to her feet, and then drags along in fearch 
of water. Thus from the 25th to the 3oth of December 1769, 
out of a moft unfortunate troop of eight perfons, feven perifhed in 
the woods of Canelos. The fole furviving viétim appears, from 
her own account, to have alone fupported life for not lefs than ten 
days; viz. two days by the fides of her dead brothers, in hourly 
expectation of her own fate, and eight days ftraying, bewilderéd, 
and ftarving alone in the woods, before fhe reached the banks of 
the river. From the gloom of fe many nights, and the horrors of 
utter folitude in fuch a defart; from the profpect of death incef- 
fantly before her eyes, and which every inftant and obje& redoubled 
an her mind, her hair turned white.—On the fecond day fhe found 
water, dnd on the next fome wild fruits, and green eggs of a kind 
of partridges, which, from having for fo long a time been deftitute 
of food, fhe was fcarce able to {wallow ; this fcanty fupply, how- 
ever, proved fufficient to fupport her alive. 

On the eighth or ninth day after her departure from the fcene 
of death, fhe found herfelf once more on the banks of the river. 
At day break fhe heard a ruftling noife proceeding from a dif 
tance of about two hundred paces. Fear at firit made her ftart 
back into the woods, but foon fhe reflected that nothing worfe than 
her aftual ftate could pefibly befall her, and that the had nothing 
Jeft to fear, She therefore regains the banks, and beholds two 
Indians jaunching a canoe. Thefe Indians had a Jeng time fince 
retired with their families from. Canelos, in order to efcape the 
contagion of the {mall-pox, and were then defcending to Andoas. 
They alfo perceived Mad. Godin at the fame time, and went to 
her. She befeeched them to tranfport her to that place: nature 
and humanity pleaded in her behalf; the Indians received her with 
kindnefs and compaffion, and carried her to Andoas, where fhe 
found at length the relief and afiiftance neceifiry to her recovery 
from a horrid fituation, that cannot but have influenced her health 
and temper for the remainder of her life. She is now fafely re- 
turned to her own family, and lives at St, Amand, in the province 


of Berry in France. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


32. Dialogues Moraux d'un Petit-Maitre Philofophe & dune Femme raiz 
fonnable, 12mo. Paris. 


(THREE djalogues between a petit-maitre and efprit fort anda 
lady of fenfe; defigned for the defence of religion and com- 
mon fenle, againit the attacks of Infidels. 

. 33. Bibliothéque Grammaticale Abrégée, ou nouveaux Mémoires fur lg 
Parole & fur | Ecriture, contenant, 1. Une Théorie des Grammaires 
particujieres @ de la Grammaire Générale, daprés un feul principe ; 
2. Les premiers élémens de la Philologie, déduits de la Grammaire: 
3. Des Obfervations fur la Langue Philofophique et différentes vues 
pour y parvenir: 4. L’Art de fuppléer a la Langue Philofophique, 
avec quelques Siratagémes par le moyén defquels on peut fe fervir de 
toutes les ne Etrangeres, Anciennes et Modernes, fans fe donner 
fa peine de les apprendre ; 5. une Méthode pour apprendre avec Facilit¢ 
& Machinalment toutes Sortes de Langu:s: 6. Un précis de Philofophie 
Grammaticale: 3, Un Effai fur la Logomancie ou l’ Art de Conntitre 
les Hommes par leurs Difcours, & les Nations par leurs Idiomes: 
8. Des Conjectures fur la Profodie. Par M. Changeux. 8vo. Paris. 
The title of this work conveys a full and adequate idea of its 

¢ontents, its merits, and the chara¢ter of its author; who 
feems to be a {pecuiative, fertile, and very fanguine projector. But 
though molt of bis fchemes appear impracticable or ufelefs, and 
rather calculated for amufement than inftruétion, there are fome 
views interfperfed that might poflibly be improved, and make this 
yolume worth a peruial. 





34. Minéralogie, ou nouvelle Expofition du Regne Minéral; Ouvrage dans 

~ dequel on a taché devanger dans l Ordre le plus naturel lesSubflances de ce 
vegno, © oi lon expofe leurs Propriéiés & Ufages Mécaniques, &c. 
avec un Lexicon ou Vocabulaire, des Tables Synoptiques, & un Dic- 
tionnaire Minéralogico-Géographique. Par M. Valmont de Bomare, 
Démonfirateur @Aifcire Naturelle avoué du Gouvernement, &c. 
ad. edit. 2 vals. vo. Paris. 


Mr. Bomare has enriched this new edition of his valuable work 
with many improvements. 


y5. Les Sages du Siécle, ou la Raifon en délire. 3 vols. 120, Paris* 
A moral narrative, containing little novelty. 


36. Cours de Philofophie. Elemcus de Métaphy/fique, ou Préfervatif 
contre le Matérialijme, LAthéiyme, & le Déijme. Ouvrage dans lé- 
quel on ataché de préjenter de la Maniére la plus claire tout ce qu'on 
feait touchant la Spiritualité, | Immortalité, la Liberté del Ame, U'In- 
Stuence del Ame fur le Corps, & du Corps fur VAme, &c. On y de- 
montre, 1 Exifience de la Loi Naturelle, & la Diwvinité de la Réligion 
Chreétiezne, & l'on y repond de la Maniére la plus folide aux Objections 
des plus fameux Déiftes.. Par M.l Abbé Sauri, Ancien Profefeur 
de Philofophie en [Univerfité de Montpellier, 2 vols. ‘12m0 

aris. 
This courfe of le€&tures on philofophy is chiefly intended againt 

Materialifts, Atheifls, and Deifts. It comprifes the moft folid ar- 
uments that have been hitherto ufed againft them; with many 

original obfervations, and strong reafonings, 
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37. Hiftoriettes, ou Nouvelles en Vers. Par M. Imbert. 2d. edit. 


. A variety of fhort and amvfing tales ; their fubjeéts are trite, but 
‘the verfification fmooth and eafy. . 


48. Banife et Balacin, ou ha Conflance récompenfeé, Hiffoire Indienne 
en quatre Parties. 4. vols. 12mo. Paris. 
Tranflated from a German original, that has been neglected or 
defpifed for thefe forty years in its native country. 


19. Héroides, ou Lettres en vers. Par M. Blin de Sainmore. Qua: 
‘triéme Edition, révue, corrigée, @ augmentée. 8vo. Paris. 

Of the merits of this elegant collection we have already taken 

notice. This fourth edition has been very confiderably improved, 


20. Hiftoire Génerale d’ltalie, depuis.la Décadence del Empire Romain 
julqu'au tems préfent ; dédiée a monfgr. le Comté d’Artois. Par M. 
Targe. 2 vols. 12mo0. Paris. — 

Mr. Targe’s work is intended for a continuation of Mr. le Bean’s 
«¢ Hiftoire du Bas Empire,” and written in the fame tafte. Thefe 
two firft volumes comprife the firft eight books, from 476, to551. The 
introduction prefixed to the firft volume, difplays the author's 
motives and -defigns; with a fketch of the feventeen provinces 
into which Italy was divided at the time where he takes up its 
hiftory. 

21. AFrench Biography. -Publifhed by John George Meufel, Prof 

of Hiftory at Erfurt. val. 1. 8vo. Halle. (German.) 


Mott of the French perfonages exhibited in this volume, deferve 
the notice of other nations. The account of their lives, ‘has been 
collected from Mr.‘d’Aubigny’s “* Vies des Hommes Tlluftres de la 
France,” and from the ** Hiftoire de ' Academie des In{criptions & 
des Belles Lettres.’* 


22. Pharmacopoeia Helvetica, &c. Scitu & Confenfu Colleg. Med. 
Bafileenfis digefia, Prefatus eff Alb. de Haller. Folio. Bafilee. 
A difpenfatory extended to an immoderate length: for which, 

however, baron Haller’s preface in three fheets has made fome 

atonement. 


23. Ge. Frid. Mulleri varii Generis Carmina Latina. Denuo excufa 
cum additamentis, 8vo. Annaberge. 

Confifting of fome pretty poetical defcriptions, but chiefly of a 
variety of occafional lyric poems, where the poet on his mettle- 
fome and unruly fteed fometimes flies away from every notion of 
propriety and common fenfe: for inftance, 

‘ Non cruentatas ftimulante Marte 
Dicimus turmas; valeant tumultus 
Martis audaces, aliique vates 
Prelia dicant. 
¢ Hauriat noftras proculufque Thule, 
Hauriat cantus, Dolopumque gentes 
Audiant, et qui prope fabulofum. 
Potat Araxen, 

Moft certainly this is an ‘* Os magna fonaturum.” Yet fhould 
any reader beyond the Ganges or the river of Canton defire to 
know “ Quem virum aut heroa,” our poet is celebrating in that 
pompous ftrain; it is a reverend Dr. Genfel, reétor of a certain 
{mall diocefe at Annaberg, in Saxony, whofe preferment has re- 
called the golden age ; fince 


Q4 * Quo 
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* Quo die primum Tibi contigerunt 
Frana Sudetum moderanda Cleri, , 
Et Tibi nofter famulatur ordo, 

Optime Pretul ; 
Jam Salus et Pax, et euntis evi 
Fauftitas leto volat alma curru, et 
Montium tractus fegetemque plenis 

Ditat ariftis.” 
24 PROGRAMMA of the Low Dutch Literary Society at Leyden, 


_ The Society of Low-Dutch Literature, at Leyden, having fixed 
a yearly reward, confilting of a Gold Medal of an hundred and 
fiity gilders value, to the author of the belt Differtation on any 
fubjeet they think proper to propofe, have in their yearly meeting, 
held on the 12th of July, 1774, refolved to put the following queftion 
as the fubjeét for the year 1775. 

‘* In how far can be fhewn, from the remains of the Mzfo- 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon languages, to clear up the antiquity of 
the Low-Dutch, that the foundation of our language is to be found 
in thofe above-mentioned ?”’ 

As the Society have in their Jately publifhed fecond volume in- 
ferted the rules to be obferved by thofe who afpire to the Medal, 
(to the particular articles of which they refer) they think it only 
neceflary now to mention that the differtations on this fubje& mu 
be fairly written in Low- Dutch or Latin, and figned with a motto, 
and, when inclofed, directed to the prefent fecretary of the Society, 
Dr. Adrianus van Affendelft ; or to the keeper of the corre{pondence, 
Pieter Vreede, junior, before the 1ft of. November 1775, with an 
additional fealed up paper, in which the name, title, and place of 
abode of the author is mentioned, fuperfcribed with the fame 
motto with which the differtation is figned, as is cuftomary with 


other focieties. 
—"§ 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
24.0.9 1.6 &k : 


25. An Addrefs to Protefant Difinters of all Dencminations, om 
the approaching Ele&ion of Members of Parliament, with Reé/- 
pe to the State of Public Liberty in General, and of American 
Affairs in particular. Swvo. 2d. Johnfon. | 
FAIS addrefs is divided into two parts, in the firft of which 

the Diffenters are warmly urged to choofe for their repre- 
fentatives, at the enfuing election, fuch men as are firmly attached 
to the civil and religious liberties of their country. For this pure 
pofe they are reminded of the ftrenuous oppofition made by 
theit anceftors to the encroachments of arbitrary power ; they 
are taught to coniider thofe men as determined enemies to the 
religion of Diffenters, who obftruGed the fuccefs of the late ap-. 
plication to parliament from that body; and they are earneftly 
exhorted to the moft powerful exertion of their influence at this 
crifis, if they would preferve themfelves from foon becoming 
vidiis on the altar of civil tyranny. 


Such 
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Such are the arguments in the firft part of this addrefs. In 
the fecond, the author endeavours to eftablifh the incompetency 
- of the Britith parliament for taxing America; and admonifhes 
the Diffenters to choofe fuch perfons to reprefent them as will 
alfo affert the independency of our colonies in that important 
article of government. . 

The whole of the Addrefs is animated, and breathes a ge- 
nerous {pirit of public liberty; but, that it may operate more 
flrongly on the minds of thofe for whom it is written, the au- 
thor is at pains to excite {uch ominous apprehenfions refpecting 
cur civil and religious privileges, as we hope the genius of 
Britain will long prevent from being verified. The neceffities 
of the times, in our opinion, call not for the particular inter- 
pofition either of the non-conformifts or prelatic part_of the 
nation. The choice of proper men for reprefentatives is the 
common caufe of all; and while we maintain unanimity in the 
a of our civil rights, we have nothing now to dread 
rom the intolerant views of religious prejudices. 


26. 4 Letter to Sir William Meredith, Bart. in Anfwer to bis 
late Letter to the Earl of Chatham. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


Political fubje&ts of importance admit of fo much Contro- 
verfy, and are generally fo warmly treated with verbal, as well 
as argumentative oppofition, that they ought to be inveftigated 
with the greateft coolnefs and impartiality. Were the affairs of 
_ Canada difcuffed purely on thefe principles, it is probable that 
the confideration of the fubjeft would have terminated before 
this time. 


CONTROVERSIAL, 


27. A Vindication of the Dofrine and Liturgy of the Church of 
England. Occaj/foned by the Apology of Theophilus Lindfey, 
M. A. on Refigning the Vicarage of Catterick, Yorkfhire. By 
George Bingham, B.D. 8vo. 15. 6d. Rivington. 


Mr. Bingham produces feveral paffages of Scripture in 
fupport of Chrift’s divinity, and of that worfhip,’ which is 
paid to him in the liturgy of the church of England. He 
an{fwers this aflertion in Mr. Lindfey’s Apology. ‘* that the-fa- 
thers of the firft three centuries, and confequently all Chriftian 
people, were what we now call Arians or Socinians.’’ He then 
endeavours to prove the perfonality and divin *y of the Holy 
Ghoft; and alleges feveral texts of fcripture, in which he 
thinks the doétrine of the Trinity is clearly and fully re- 
vealed. 

. Mr. Bingham is a learned and refpeétable author ; and feems 
to-be well acquainted with the early writers of the Chriftian 


church, 


23. An 








e3¢ Mortary Catatoctt. 


28. An Appeal to Reafon: or Thoughts on Religion. Wherein, the 
Interference of the Civil Power, and the Matter of Sub/cription, 
are candidly tonfidered, 80. 35. 6d. fewed. Rivington. 


This traét contains a feries of refle&tions on the exiftence 
of God, the nature of man, the Jewifh difpenfation, the 
prophecies concerning the Meffiah, the moft material cir- 
cumftances, correfponding with thofe prophecies, in the life 
of Chrift, the credibility and excellence of Chriftianity, 
the expediency of rites and ceremonies, of articles and fub- 
{criptions in the Chriflian church, &c. 

Vhe author fpeaks of his performance with unqueftionable 
propriety, when he tells us, that it contains ‘ the honeft fenti- 
ments of a plain difinterefted Jayman, without the embellith- 
ments of learning.” The obfervations and arguments are trite, 
but not injudicious: the ftyle in which they are conveyed is in 
general unexceptionable. 


29- Religious Intolerance no Part of the General Plan either of the 
Mofaic, or Chriftian Difpenfaticn, proved by Scriptural Inferences 
and DeduGions, after a Method entirely new. By Jofiah Tucker, 
D.D. Dean of Glocefter. 8vo. 15. Rivington. 


In this traét the learned author endeavours to fhew, that no 
violence or compulfion of any kind is prefcribed in the Scrip- 
tures, as a proper method to be ufed by the worfhipers of the true 
God, either for the original propagation, or for the fubfequent 
defence and prefervation of true religion. He particularly con- 
fiders the condu& of Elijah, who commanded fire to come down 
from Heaven to confume the worfhipers of Baal, 2 Kings, i.'10. 
He obferves, that there was fomething fingular in the fituation 
and circumftances of the prophet; that the Ifraelites were com- 
miffioned by divine authority to extirpate the Canaanites, on 
account of their idolatry and other enormities ; that this how- 
ever was only a local injunétion, and neven intended to bea 
general rule; that, with ref{pect to the Ifraelites themfelves, ac- 
cording to the terms of their conftitution, idolatry was treafon 
againft the ftate, an act of rebellion againft their king Jehovah, 
and a capital crime, fee Deut. xiii; that the idol was Baal, 
the fuppofed god of the fun, or of fire; and that the prophet, 
in order to confute their idolatry in a more exemplary manner, 
made the very element of fire the infrument of their punith- 
ment. 

By thefe and other confiderations he fhews, that the conduc 
of Elijah can in no refpe€t countenance the doétrine of perfe- 
cution in the Chriftian charch. 

In the latter part of this tract he obferves, that neither our 
Lord nor his apoftles have given any directions, or left any com- 
mands behind them concerning the ufe of penalties on the fcore 
of religion, He goes farther, and infifts, that, in the parable 
of the wheat and the tares, Mat. xiii. our Saviour has exprefsly 

. in- 
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jigious pretence whatever. “ 


This differtation is only a part of a more comprehenfive work 
for elucidating the Holy Scriptures, which the author, we are 
informed, is preparing for publication, with as much difpatch 
as is confiftent with his other engagements. 


Di 8i.Fcoki BR RT I ee ; 
30. A Parapbrafe on the General Epifile of St. James. By Cor- 


nelius Murdin. 80. 1s. Lewis. 


It has been generally fuppofed, that the Epiftle of St. James 
contains many paflages, utterly inconfiftent with the tenets of 
the Methodifts. Among other texts the following one has been 
urged againit their doftrine concerning the infignificance of 
works: * You fee how that by. works a man is juftified, and 
not by faith only.’ 

In commenting on thefe words Mr. Mardin fays: * Weare 
juitified, or made like God, by the pure all-fufficient works of 
the great Jehovah, being always curs, thiough our conneétion 
with a Redeem-r, and not by any imperfect a@ of our own 
minds, in believing or trufting to any thing within us.’ 

Here, and in other fimilar places, this sgenious methodift has 
been very happy inexp/a:ning, or as moft people may think, pervert- 
ing the meaning of St. James. But when he writes again, let 
him try his abilities in a comment on this unfavourable fentence : 
‘ If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.’ Matt. 
XIX. 7. 


a1. Five Letters to them that feck Peace with God. By Thomas 
Bentley, of Sudbury, iz Suffolk. 80. 1s. Lewis. 


§njoined us to abftain from pr fecuting meafures, under any re- 


A crude, immethodical compilation of texts of Scripture, 
accompanied with a practical comment; in which we find 
the undoubted figns of piety, but no traces of learning or 
jngenulty. | 


32. Genuine Patrictifn: A Sermon preached before the Gentlemen 
acho fupport the Lord’s Da, Morning Lefure, at Little Sr. He- 
Jens, Bifhopfgate-ftreet, Aug. 12, 1774. By George Stephen, 
M.A. 8vo. 62. Buckland. 


This writer takes his text from Ezra ix. 13, 14. And after all 
that is come ufon u: for our evil aeeds, &c. In difcourfing upon 
thefe words he purfues the following method ; 1. He enumerates 
fome of the more fignal expreflions of God’s goodnefs to Great 
Britain. 2. He mentions fome inftances, in which the people 
of this land feem to have neglected or abufed that goodnefs. 
3. He confiders what reafon there is to fear, that God will 
puaifh our folly and ingratitude with fevere judgements. And 
4- he enquires what courfe we fhould take, in order to have 
thefe judgements averted, and our mercies continued. 


Q A pious, 
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A pious, well-intended difcourfe, calculated for a plebeiag 
audience, : 


’ 0 8 -f..B,.F. 


33- Lufus Poetici. 4to. 15.6¢. T. Lewis. 


This publication contains a Latin tranflation of Mrs, Gree 
ville’s Prayer for Indifference to Oberon the Fairy ; a tranflation 
of the celebrated fong, ‘ When Orpheus went down to the Re- 

ions below ;’ a Tranflation of Dr. Warton’s Ode to Solitude, 
ublifhed in the fecond volume of Pearch’s Collection of Poems; 
and nine other {mall pieces. In all of them there is a delicacy 
of fentiment, and elegant Latinity; except fome few inaccura- 
cies like the following. 
¢ Rivus ibi 
Hinc pronis pendens foliis ad Jittoris oram 
Canefcit glauca plurima fronde /alex.’ » 


Salex is a miftake for falix; and ittoris oram can with no proe 
priety be applied to the banks of a rivulet: at leaft, we do not 
recolle& an inftance of fuch an application, in any of the more 
elegant claflics. 

The punifhment of Sifyphus in Tartarus.is beautifully defcribed 
in the following verfes : 

‘ —Saxi Syfphus {Sifyphus] 
Molimine zgro grande protudens onus 
Laborat, arduo quod ubi victor Jugo 
Vix jam reponit, protinus relabitur, 
Pronoque raptim devolutum pondere 
Ufque ufque campi plana repetit zquora.’ 


——— 








In feveral of thefe lines, that is, in the fecond, fifth, and 


fixth, the words are, in fome degree, an echo to the fenfe. U/gue, 
u/que, reprefent the rebounding of the ftone, when it thunders 
down from the top of the hill. 

The fubfequent lines by Mr. Pope, in his tranflation of the 
Ody ffey, will give the reader a full idea of that beautiful ima- 
gery, which the author of the Lufus Poetici has attempted to 
copy in the foregoing verfes. 

* Iturn’d my eye, and as I turn’d furvey'd 
A mournful vifion! the Sifyphian fhade. 
With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 
Up a high hill he heavesa huge round ftone. 
The huge round ftone, refulting with a bound, 
‘Thunders impetuous down, and fmokes along the ground.” 
Odyf. xi. 773. 

The beauty of thefe lines is obvious; and, we are perfuaded, 

will never be equalled in any language. 


34. A Scourge for Falfe Patriots ; or Mother Hubberd’s Tale of 
the Ape and the Fox. Part II. Dedicated with ut Permiffion 
to John Wilkes, E/g. 4to. 15. 6d. Snagg. 

No narrative, cenforious old woman in a chimney corner, ever 


indulged her {pleen more copioufly than mother a 
er 
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her Tale of the Apeand Fox. Never did grimalkin experience 
the weight of her diftaff, impelled with greater fury than: the 
here difcovers againft the poor patriots, whom fhe belabours ia 
qa moft unmerciful manner. 


45. Tbe Optimif; or Satire im good Humour. 4to. 3s. Almon. 


This poem treats of the fafhionable vices of the times, 


which the author recommends ironically, with fome degree of 
humour. iat 
36. The Stage of Ariftophanes. 4to. 1s. Setchell. 


The fubject of this poem is the performers at Mr. Foote’s 
theatre in the Hay-market, whom the author endeavours to cha- 
ratterife. We cannot pretend to fuch acquaintance with the 


feveral perfons as to determine pofitively concerning the juft-° 


nefs either of the panegyric or fatire Which is here beltowed 
wpon them ; but if the author’s difcernment and impartiality 
be not greater than the poetical merit of his production, the 
parties have no reafon to be much affected by his decifions, 


DRAMATIC, 


V 37+ Comedies of Platus, tranflated into familiar Blank Verfe, by 


‘the Gentleman who tranflated the Captives. Vol. V. and laf. 
Svo, 6s. Becket. 


Two volumes, containing feven comedies, were publifhed by 
the late Bonnel Thornton, efq. in the year 1767; five tranflated 
by himfelf; one, the Merchafit, by George Colman, efq. and 
one, the Captives, by Richard Warner, efg. of Woodford- 
Row, Effex, who has’continued and completed the work. 

The fifth and laft volume contains, Bacchides, or the Cour- 


tezans; Perfa, the Perfian; Afinaria, the Afs-dealer; Cafina, 


the Lots ; and fome Fragments, which have been preferved by 


grammiarians. 
The tranflator has executed this performance with a laudable 


fidelity *. 


VA 38. The South Briton: a@ Comedy of Fiwe Adds: As it is per- 


formed at the Theatre in Smock-Alley, with great Applaufes 
8vo. 15.6d. Williams. 


Mowbray, a young gentleman juft returned from the grand: 
tour, with a train of foreign fervants, and a contempt for the 
manners of his countrymen, is the South Briton from whom the 
performance before us is denominated. To ‘effet his ,con+ 
verfion to a lefs extravagast mode of thinking, is the chief 
bufinefs of the piece; and although the means, employed for 
this purpofe are far from being the moft proper, yet as 





* See a copious account. of Plautus in our Review for Fe- 
: f 
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he is endued with much good fenfe, which is borne down 
chiefly by the tide of paffion, it is not improbable that flighe 
circumftances might awaken reflection, and teach him to defpife 
the fafhionable on into which he had given. 

Ridicule, as Ariftotle teaches us, is the proper bufinefs of 
comedy, and we cannot avoid looking on the very fentimental - 
parts of many of our modern comedies as heterogeneous. The 
South Briton is not blameable in this refpeét, and if interdum 
wocem tollit (to ufe the expreffion of Horace) it is never to ex« 
cefs. . 

With refpect to the characters, they are very well marked; 
but we wifh that Mifs Audley (a young lady of good fenfe and 
education, poffefled of a thorough contempt for fathionable 
foibles, and who bears a confiderable part in the bufinefs of 
the drama) had been contrafted with fome modifh female cha- 
racter, which would have fhown her to more advantage, and 
have coincided perfectly with the author’s plan of ridiculing 
modern extravagancies. 

In fir Terence O’Shaughnefy, and Donald Macpherfon, the 
national peculiarities of charaéter are very well hit off, 

In order to bring about a happy cataftrophe, Egerton, who 

offeffes an eftate which in juitice belonged to his nephew, 
and who, knowing both him and his fifter to be in diftrefs, 
neglects affifting them, on a fudden becomes generous enough 
to refign almoft all his fortune into their hands, and that at 
the moment they were not in need of it. This tranfition 
from avarice to genefofity is too fudden; but poets are fome- 
times allowed the privilege of fubftituting poffibility for pro- 
babiiity. We mention this circumftance with no intention of 
refleting on the piece, which is far from being deftitate of 
merit, 


MEDICA iL. 


g. An Account of the Tefticles, their common Coverings and Caats; 
and the Difeafes to which they are liable. With the Methcd of 
_ treating them. By jofeph Warner, F.R.S. 8ve— 2s. L. Davise 


After delivering a diflin& and concife account of the ftruc- 
ture of the parts, and defcribing the feveral difeafes to which 
they are liable, Mr. Warner enters upon the method of cure. 
This he illuftrates with fome cafes, and difcovers, through the 
whole, much chirurgical knowledge and experience. 


40. Ant Abridgment of Baron Van Sweiten’s Commentaries upot 
the Aphorifms of the celebrated D-. Herman Boerhaave, Vols 
' I. and II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Horsfield. 


In this work Dr. Hoffack jadicioufly abridges his copious 
author, He has brought it down to the conclufion of thé 
peripneumonia notha, and intends to comprife the whole in five 
volumes. 


i4. 4a 
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gt. All the Prefcriptions contained in the New Praéice of Phyfie 
of Thomas Marryat, M.D: Tranflated into Englith. By J. 
S. Dodd. 12mo0. 2s.6d. Kearfly. 


_ If we take the author’s word for it, this is ‘ the beft family 
phyfician and furgeon, yet extant, in any language!’ We wif 
that fo modeft a character were not. extremely inapplicable. 
The benevolence which Mr. Dodd profeffes may be his motive 
tothis publication, but it cannot be productive of any goad effect, 


42. A Defcription of the Four Situations of a Gouty Perfon; evince 
. ing the Danger of trufting tbe Gouty Matter to the Care of Na- 
ture.. By P. de Vivignis, M.D. 8vo. 15. Wilkie, 


In this pamphlet, we meet with no other information than 
that the gout ought to be managed by a phyfician.- As the 
author mentions no directions relative to its treatment, we 
may prefume that he thinks every phyfician equally qualified for 
the tafk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


43: The Ambulaior ; or the Stranger’s Companion in a Tour round 
London ; to which is prefixed, a Concife Defcription of London, 
Southwark, and Weftminfter. 122. 25. Gd. boards. Bew. 


Whoever is defirous of being furnifhed with an account of 
the metropolis, and the moit remarkable places within the ex- 
tent of twenty-five miles round it, may meet with an ufeful 
and entertaining companion in this Ambulator. Belides the 
defcriptions being clear and copious, a fhort hiftorical account. 
of the places.is frequently added, 


44. The Southampton Guide; or, an Account of the Antient and 
prefent State of that Town; tts Fortifications, Charitable Foun- 
dations, Churches, and Schools, Trade, Government, Fairs, 
Markets, Playhou/e, Affemély-reoms, Gentlemen’s Seats in its En- 
wirons, Remarkable Projpedts, pleafant Rides, Baths, &c. To- 
gether with the Times of going out and coming in of Stage- 
Coaches, Machines, Carriers, Pofts, &¢. Fo which is added, 

_ ADeYcription of the mof remarkable Remains of Antiquity to be 
met with in this Neighbourhood; aljo, the [fle of Wight, Ly-: 
mington, Lyndhurft, Romfey, Redbridge, Millbrook, Tich- 
field, Sc. With many other curious and ufeful Articles. 2m. 
1s. Beecroft. 


The contents of this Direftory are fo fully expreffed in the 


tttle-page, we need. only obferve that it may prove acceptable. 


to thofe who vifit this place of polite refort. 


45+ Rules 
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he is endued with much good fenfe, which is borne down 
chiefly by the'tide of paffion, it is not improbable that flight 
circumfances might awaken reflection, and teach him to defpile 
the fathionable ton into which he had given. 

Ridicule, as Ariftotle teaches us, is the proper bufinefs of 
comedy, and we cannot avoid looking on the very fentimental 
parts of many of our modern comedies as heterogeneous. The 


South Briton is not blameable in this refpe&, and if tntchtim' 


wocem rollit (to ufe the expreffion of Horace) it is never ‘to ex- 
cefs. : o- 

With refpeét to the characters, they aré very well marked ; 
but we wifh that Mifs Audley (a young lady of’ good fenfe and 
education, poffeffed of a thorough contempt for fathionable 
foibles, and who besrs a confiderable part in the bufinefs of 
the drama) had been contrafted with fome modifh’ female cha- 
raéter, which, would have fhown ‘her to more advantage, and 
have coincided perfectly with the author’s plan of ridiculing 
modern, extravagancies. 

In fir Terence O’Shaughnefy, and Donald Macpherfon, the 
national peculiarities of character are very well hit off, 

In order to bring about a happy’cataftrophe, Egerton, who 
poffefles an eftate which in juitice belonged to, his nephew, 
and who, knowing both him and his fifter to be in. diftre(s, 
neglects affifting them, on a fudden becomes generous enough 
to refign almoit all his fortune into their hands, and that at 
the moment they were not in need of it. This trabfition 
from avarice to generofity is tou fudden; but poets are fome- 
times allowed the privilege of fabftitating pofibility for pro- 
bability. We mention this circumftance with no intention of 
reflecting on the piece, which is far from being deftitute of 
merit. 


‘ MEDIC AL 


g. An Account of ihe Yefticles, their common Coverings and Coats ; 
and the Difeafes to which they are liable. With the Methed of 
treating them. By Jofeph Warner, F, R.S. 8v0- 2s. L. Davise 


After delivering a diftin& and concife account of the ftruc- 
ture of the parts, and defcribing the feveral difeafes ‘to whick 
thev are.liable, Mr. Warner enters upon the method of cure. 
This he illeftrates with fome cafes, and difcovers, through the 
whole, much chirurgical knowledge and experience. 


40. An Abridgment of Baron Van Sweiten’s Commentarics upon 
the Apborifms of the celebrated Dr. Herman Boerhaave, Vol« 
I. and II.” 8v0. 105. 6d. Horsfield. 8 


In this_ work Dr. Hoffack judicioufly abridges his copious 
aythor. He has brought it down to the conclufion of the 
peripneumonia notha, and intends to comprife the whole in five 
volumes, 
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1. All ihe Prefcriptions comtaintd in Vbe PAN 
‘ of Thomas Marryat, AD.” Tranfated tit aka nae 


S. Dodd. 2d.’ ay: Od. Rearily. 


If we take the author's ward for it, this is * the be family 
phy fciaa and furgeons yet extant, in any langiage !’ Wewith 
that fo modeft a character..were not extremely mapplicables 
The benevolence which Mr. Dodd. profefies may be his. motive 
to this publication, but it fannat ‘be produdtive’ oF aby good effect, 


42. A Defeription of the Foer Situation: of @) Gduty Pek fon; eDinc- 
ing the Danger of trifiay thacGouty Matter’ 10 the Care’ of’ Ra- 
\ gures By Py de Vivivgais, Me Dy; 8 ve. BA oN ie, caged 


In this pamphlet, we meet with no other: Neipimacion than 
that ‘the ‘gour otyht to’be managed™by a phiyfitian. “As thé 
author®-mentions no dire€tions ‘relative ‘ro ité treatment, we 
may prefumeé’ that he thinks every See equally’ qualified. for 
the tafk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Ambulator ; or the Sir ‘angers Companion in a Tour round 
London 3; to which ’ is pr fired, a Concife Defcription of Londoa, 
Southwark, azxd W eftminfter. Veet 20 OX. beatae] Bew. 


$3: 


Whoever is defirous of being’ furnithed with’ an account of 
the metropolis, ‘and the moft remarkable places ‘Within ‘the ex- 
tent of twenty-five miles round it, may meet -with ‘an ufeful 
and entertaining companion in this AmbuJator. ) Befidesu thé 
defcriptions being clear and:copious, a fhortthiftorical account 
of the places:is frequently added, . yi 


44: The Southampton Guide; of, an Account of the Antient and 
prefent State of that Totwn ; its Portifications, Charitable Foun 
dations, Churches, and Schooli, Trad’, Government,  Fair:, 
Markets, Playbou/e fe, Afimbly-rooms, G: nileahbat's Seats in-its En- 
virons, , Remarkab! 'e Profpea:, ple sfant Rites, Baths, &¢. Toe 
geiber ‘quith the Times of going out and” chming in of Stage- 
Coaches, Machines, Carriers, Pofis, &c.**Ta' whith is added, 
A Deferi iption of the mo/t remark ible Remains of Antiquity to be 
met with ia this Neighbourbood ; al/s, the Ifle of Wight, Ly. 
mington, Lyndhurit, Romfey, Redbridge, Millbrook, Tich- 
field, &Sc. With. many other curious and wofal Articles. 42mer 


Is. Beecroft. 


The contents of this Direttory aré fo fully expreffed i in ‘hi 
title-page, we need only obferve that it ‘nay prove acceptable 
to thofe who vifit this place of polite refort. ., 
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45. Rules for the French Genders. By Nicholas Salomon. $v. 
: ds <Rileg.ica.:: “fight 

A method of facilitating the acquifition of this neceflary 
part of grammar, cannot fail of being -highly ufeful to all who 
learn the French language. Gréat obfervation and induftry 
have been requifite to invent the Rules here laid down, and we 
therefore hope that Mr. Salomon will reap from the public fa- 
vour, the fruit which his labour deferves, 


46. An Account of the Rif, Parke: and prefent State of the Se~ 
ciety for the Difcharge and Relief of Perfons imprifoned for Small 
Debts. 12m0. 25.6d. Leacroft. 

This laudable. inftitution merits the, encouragement of the 
humane and affluent. Jt appears from ‘this account that many 
poor families have already experienced its beneficent effedis. 


47. The Fugitive Mifcellany. Being a ColleBion of fuch Fugitive 
Pieces in Profe and Verfe as are not in any other Colle@ion. With 
many Pieces never before publifbed. Sve. 3s. Almon., 

This production we are informed is intended as a continua- 
tion of a ‘ New Foundling Hofpital for Wit,’ and to be pub- 
lifhed annually ; but before a year expires the author will pro- 
bably find it prudent to continue his mifcellany no further. If 
a confufed jumble of incoherent,rhapfodies in verfe .and profe, 
can have any claim to attention, this truly Fugitive Medley 
greatly deferves the public favour. 


48. Letters on Ufury and Interef ; foewing the Advantage of Loans 
for the Support of Trade and Commerce. i2mo. 25. $nagg. 
Thefe Letters have been formerly publifhed in an Edinburgh 

Weekly Magazine, in which the fubje& was argued on both 

fides. The circumftance moft obfervable in the controverfy is, 


that the difputants refer the decifion refpe€&ting modern prac- 
tices to the ufages of the ancient Jews. 


49- The Cartle-Keeper’s Affiflant, or Genuine Diredtions for C ount- 
try Gentlemen, Sport{men, Farmers, Graxiers, Farriers, &c. 
Being a ColleSion of Obfrvations and Receipis for, the Cure of 


the moft common Diffempers incident 10 Horfes, Oxgn, Cows, 
Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Hogs, and Dogs.. By Jofiah,;Ringfted, 
‘E/q. 8ve. 1s.6d. Dixwell. Nahi 


The value.of thefe receipts muft be determined by thofe who 
have had experience in the diftempers of animals.~ That the 
prefcriptions are popular, we believe ; but whether they be effi- 
cacious, we are uncertain. 


50. Arcandam’; Afrelocy, or Book of Deftiny. Tranflated from 
the French of J. Fr, Neveau. 12m0. 15. Bew: 
An attempt to revive a fcience, which has long fince been 


juflly exploded, 


x 


